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Progressive Light-Cylinder Manufacture 


The human desire to own the best 


saggce«ests the 







ORE than ten years ago—after 
twelve years of motor car produc- 
tion and of experimentation with 
every type of engine—the builders 
of the Cadillac discovered that the 
finest performance was to be ob- 

tained in a car of 90° V-type eight-cylinder 
design. 





In August, 1914, these craftsmen introduced 
America’s first eight-cylinder motor car—the 
90” V-8 Cadillac. 


Year after year they have devoted all of their 
efforts to developing and improving this car of 
their creation. Year after year they have seen 
it win greater and greater esteem as the preferred 
automobile among Cadillac owners and among 
owners of all classes of cars. 


Meanwhile, searching eagerly for every pos- 
sible opportunity for refinement, Cadillac con- 
tinucd to improve upon Cadillac. 


And then, in the greatest advance since intro- 
ducing the eight-cylinder principle, Cadillac 
developed the V-63—vibrationless at a!l engine 
speeds — powerful, durable and dependable — 
the climax of all eight-cylinder construction. 
This car has revolutionized motor car perform- 


CADILLAC 
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ance and design; and today the doctrine of 
eight-cylinder superiority expounded and con- 
sistently adhered to by Cadillac for ten years is 
accepted by practically the entire industry. 


But the fact which stands out in the minds of 
motor car buyers is that Cadillac is ten years 
ahead in eight-cylinder manufacture. 


Inthese ten years, scores of thousands of Cadillac 
V-Type eight-cylinder cars have been delivered 
to owners and no Cadillac engine has ever had 
to be replaced by the factory for any reason. 


In these ten years, to the best of our knowledge, 
no eight-cylinder Cadillac has ever worn out. 


In these ten years— dealing constantly with 
eight-cylinder problems, learning what to ac- 
cept and what to avoid, and holding virtually 
intact its organization of master engineers and 
craftsmen— Cadillac has accumulated a fund 
of experience in eight-cylinder manufacture un- 
equaled in the industry. 


All of this experience, concentrated in the 
Cadillac V-63, has produced an automobile of 
outstanding merit—one which ranks, as did its 
early forerunner, as America’s first eight-cylin- 


der-motor car. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General 


CADILLAC 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Senator Borah’s public and pri- 
vate arguments for recognition of 
Russia have not prevailed. The 
President admitted that the Secre- 
tary of State has written U. S. dip- 
lomats to expect no change in the 
U. S. policy towards the Soviet 
régime, 

@ Manager Harris of the Senators 
(Washington, D. C., American 
League baseball team) handed a ball 
to the President, pegged it, 
short and sure, to Walter Johnson. 
Thirty-two thousand fans applauded. 
The Washington season opened. 
Score: Washington 10, New York 1. 
@ The President appeared = and 
spoke through the DeForest Phono- 
film (see SCIENCE). 


who 


@ Accompanied by Editor Col. 
George Harvey, Mr. and Mrs. Cool 
idge went to a musical review at 


Poli’s. 

@ Down the weekend estuary sailed 
President and Mrs. Coolidge with 
Secretaries Mellon,’ Hoover, Pub- 


lisher Frank E. Noyes (President of 
the Associated Press), Democrat Ar- 
thur P. Dennis (new member of the 
Tariff Commission). Their ship went 
a little out to sea in preparation for 
a possible June cruise to the summer 
White House at Swampscott, Mass. 

@ Mrs. Ethel Barrymore Colt paid 
an hour’s call on Mrs. Coolidge, then 
chatted a bit with the President. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge set to work on 
the $50,000 repairing of the White 
House. 

must be 
plumbing, 


The Green Room has faded, 
done The 

vacuum - cleaning 
must be modernized. Floors must be 
painted, rugs replaced. From _ the 
storehouse Mrs. Coolidge brought 
forth a table inset with brass; also, 
a chair of President Jackson’s, which 
she placed in Mr. Coolidge’s study. 


over. elevator, 


system 


@ The President, with a company of 
the great, attended the 40th spring din 
ner of the Gridiron Club (composed of 
Washington newspaper correspondents). 
A “circus” provided burlesques of “Ring- 
master Butler,” “the Miami twins, Bill 








and Charlie,” “Walsh, the wild man, 
who goes wild on oil and sugar.” The 
Lal‘ollette crowd, it was announced, 
had crawled under the tent and set up 
a three-shell game. Finally the new club 
President, J. Frederick Essary of the 
Baltimore Sun, was made to a ride on a 
hobby horse. 


Could It Be? 


A national from Ne- 
braska, a Republican, was seen mak- 


legislator 


ing his way to Mr. Coolidge’s office. 
(Several Federal Nebraska 
are vacant.) But he did not wear the 
pince nez of Senator Howells, railroad 


posts in 


investigator. Nor was he Senator 
Norris, trust buster and Muscle 
Shoals expert. He was simply a 
Congressman—the Rev. Melvin Or- 


lando McLaughlin, onetime parson. 
Before the day was over, politicians 











near and far learned that the Rev. 
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Mr. McLaughlin had discussed pa 
tronage with the President. Could 
this, they asked, possibly mean that 
Mr. Coolidge had decided to snub the 
Nebraska Senators? Already four 
nominal Republican Senators (LaF ol- 
lette, Brookhart, Ladd, Frazier) have 
been ejected from the party. The 
Democrats are almost certain to gain 
ground in the 1926 elections. Could 
the President possibly afford to cast 
off even the partial support of the 
Nebraska Senators? The President 
did not state. 


THE CABINET 
Out and Up 


Friction is waste. Friction was re- 
moved from a governmental 
week, by the appointment of William 
Smith Culbertson to be U. S. Minister 
to Rumania. 


cog, last 


Mr. Culbertson has been a Republi- 
can, a Tariff Commissioner and yet— 
friction’s cause—not entirely sympa- 
thetic with the epochal Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff. He joined recently with 
the Democratic Commissioners in offi- 
cially advising the President to reduce 
the import duty on sugar—advice which 
has so far been ignored. 

But Mr. Culbertson has none of the 
insurgent’s zest for battle. To 
embarrassment, embarrasses him. He 
was willing to resign with honor. 

The President surveyed the field of 
honors. Peking—but that, 
he was determined, should go to John 
Van Antwerp MacMurray, specialist on 
Oriental diplomacy (Time, Apr. 13). 
And there was the lesser honor of 
Bucharest, scrappy Paris of the Balkans. 
The post needed a man skilled in big 
figures, f collecting bills 


cause 


There was 


capable of 
which the outgoing minister* has failed 
to collect. Would Mr. Culbertson 
take it? He would and did. 


The new minister to Rumania was 


born in Pennsylvania, raised, schooled 
in Kansas. He attended Yale and sev- 
eral German universities. When only 
Jay (Timer, Apr 7 


*Peter Augustus 27, 
i \mbassador to 


RUMANIA) resigned to become 
the Argentine Republic. 
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National Affairs—[ Continued] 





27, he wrote a Glossary on Schedule K 
(wool tariff of 1910), which marked 
him as a tariff Except for a 
few years spent in private law practice 
in Washington and a year as “Y” sec- 
retary overseas, Mr. Culbertson has de- 
voted himself to the tariff. 


expert. 





Latest Mode 


A District of Columbia judge, last 
dominant 
their 


week, released the five 


meat-packing concerns from 
forced vow to divest themselves of 
and “forever disassociate” themselves 
subsidiary lines of business. 


Kad they not taken this vow in 1920, 


the then Attorney General, A. Mitch- 
ell Palme would probably have 
sued them for breach of the trust 
laws rust-busting having become 
so unfashionabl (Timer, Feb. 23, 


BUSINESS), it seemed unlikely that At 


torney General Sargent would exe- 


cute his predecessor’s threat. 
TARIFF 
Fiction 


“flexible” provision 


of the Fordnev-McCumber Tariff, the 
Tariff Commission has made seven re- 
ports to President Coolidge. 


Five of these have recommended in 
i tariff and have been 


promptly put into effect by the Presi 


dent 
Increase f t 4#2c a bushel on wheat 
lime, Mar. 17, 1924). 
Incre f t 1.04 a bushel on wheat 
ir (7 M 7, 1924). 
| ¢ tice ¢ sodi nitrate 
(1 M 
I t » 6 or xide 
| ] e 2.) 
I 3 1 c ¢ IAe ¢ ( ssit ‘ oO 
te (Time, Apr. 20). 
Ts of these have recommended d« 
creases in the tariff (sugar, linseed oil) 


1 to neither of them has the President 
en effect And his removal of Mr. 
Rumania (see above) 


ed that he never would. 


High-tariff Republican politicians and 
newspapers said conspicuously nothing. 
I t Democratic voices became 

trident. Silas Bent, journalist, 
supplied to a syndicate headed by The 
Vew York World a series of articles on 
He opened with the charge that 
eve | » keeps the sugar 


t le costs the U. S 
public $200,000—or a total of about $70, 
( 





roughly, $2.50 per 


He then listed an ominous number of 
sugar men who had given tangible as- 
sistance to Mr. Coolidge in the last 
campaign. At the Republican conven- 
tion were: 

From Colorado: The President 
(William L. Petriken) and the General 
Counsel (Charles W. Waterman) of the 
Great Western Sugar Co.; the General 


| 


Counsel (William V. Hodges) of the 
Holly Sugar Corporation, who became 
Treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee. 

From California: John D. Spreckels,* 
owner of the biggest beet sugar factory 
in the world; H. C. Giese, manager of 
one of Mr. Spreckels’ companies. 

From Michigan: Charles B. Warren, 
onetime President of the Michigan 
Sugar Co.; William H. Wallace, now 
President of the same; Gerrit J. Die- 
kema, President of the Holland, St. 
Louis Sugar Co. 

From Utah: Senator Reed Smoot, 
a leader of the Mormon Church, which 
owns three-fourths of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co.; E. O. Howard, a Director 
of this concern. 

Other men with 
gave money to the campaign. 

What is the point of all this evidence 
to show a connection between the Re 
“sugar in- 


“sugar interests” 


publican administration and 
terests” and to show a reluctance on the 
part of the President to reduce the sugar 
tariff? In two words, it amounts to a 
charge of political insincerity. 

Both Republicans and Democrats have 
said that technical 
questions which should be removed from 


specific tariffs are 


politics. This principle was reiterated 
in the Republican Fordney-McCumber 
tariff of 1922—one of the highest in 
U. S. history—by the inclusion of the 
“flexible” clause authorizing the Presi 
tariffs on the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. 
This body, composed of three Repub- 
three Democrats, is supposed to 


dent to change 


licans, 
be non-partisan. It never has_ been. 
President Wilson appointed low-tariff 
Republicans and President Coolidge has 
just appointed a high-tariff Democrat 
and removed a low-tariff Republican 
whose place will undoubtedly be filled by 
a high-tariff Republican. The new Tar 
iff Commission is confidently expected 


to reverse the sugar 


report, to advise 
against serious reduction. 

It is perhaps safer to consider this 
juggling with the tariff as the continu 
ance of a political fiction rather than an 
exhibition of insincerity. For it is un 
derstood that Republicans make high 
tariffs, Democrats make low; and every 
two years the people of the U. S. can 
choose between them at the polls. 


OIL 

Fizzle 
It didn't cost 
staged by the Department of Justice, 
initiated by Harry M. Daugherty, as 
U. S. Attorney General, a year ago 
—only about $100,000, or less than 
the income tax paid by many a citi 
f which can afford 


much—th« show 


zen of a country 


Not to be confused with his brother Ru 
dolph, eleventh son of the late Claus Spreckels, 
sugar king, who supported the LaFollette 


Wheeler campaign (Time, Aug. 4). 





| 


diversion. But it was a bad show 
The “crook” failed to do his stuff, 
The hero’s friends looked dilapidated. 
The audience was not permitted to 
hiss the hero because that rdle was 
played by the U. S. 

The last act disclosed 
Wheeler, villain, in the witness box 
in the Federal District Court of Mon- 
tana, about to give testimony in his 
own defense. The U. S. had charged 
him with the shameful crime of pros- 
tituting his influence as a U. S. Sen- 
ator. He, said the U. S., accepted 
money for appearing before the De- 
partment of the Interior on behalf 
of an oil man. On the previous day, 
the U. S. had produced a “star-mys- 
tery” witness, a Manhattan lawyer 
(George B. Hayes) who had sworn 
he met Mr. Wheeler in the Peacock 
\lley of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Mar. 16, 1923, and was invited to 
help Mr. Wheeler in the oil business, 
to share in “millions” as reward 
(Time, Apr. 27). 

Senator Walsh, counsel for the ac- 
cused, addressed Mr. Wheeler: 

“Did you ever discuss with Hayes 


Burton K 


(mystery-witness) the affairs of Gor- 
don Campbell (oil man)?” 

“Never, at any time in my life.” 

“Now, I want you to tell this jury 
how you spent the day of Mar. 16, 
1923.” 

“T had decided some days prior to 
this to go to Europe and had wired 
Mrs. Wheeler, who was in Butte, to 
join me in New York. She arrived 
in the morning of the 16th. 

“Tt was necessary for her to do a 
lot of shopping; and I was with her 
the entire day. 

“Returning to the Waldorf, we 
dressed and at about 6:30 went in a 
taxicab to the home of Mrs. Gris 
wold, where we dined. 

“Others at the dinner were Colonel 
and Mrs. Edward M. House, Mrs. 
Harriman and a Colonel Stone of the 
\rmy. Following dinner, we 
attended the opera with the same 
Colonel House and I re- 
enough for Colonel 


party. 
mained long 
House to write some letters of in- 
troduction for me, after which we 
joinec. the others at the opera.” 

(Next day Mr. Wheeler left for 
Europe.) 

The U. S. attorney cross-examined 
the accused. 

“What do you know about Pea- 
cock Alley in the Waldorf?” 

“T never heard of it until the wit- 


ness Hayes mentioned it the other 


day.” 

The U. S. attorney held in his 
hand a guilty-looking letter. Said he: 
“T desire to read only a paragraph.” 

“No, you will read it all,” snapped 
Senator Walsh. 
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“T won't. You can if you want to.” 

The Judge commanded the U. S. 
attorney to read the entire letter and, 
as such, it was a dud. Mr. Wheeler 
left the stand, patronizingly patted 
the U. S. lawyer on the back. 

Senator Walsh summed up the de- 
fense: “The evidence such as the 
Government has introduced in this 
case would not be used to condemn 
a street-walker or a jail-bird. . . 
As for this man, Hayes, his testi- 
mony is either perjury or a pipe 
dream. . . . He admitted that he 
knows nothing about land laws, that 
he has no knowledge of practice be- 
fore the Interior Department and, 
this being true, he would have you 
believe that Mr. Wheeler made to 
him, a total stranger, the astounding 
proposition that he represent him, 
Wheeler, in land cases then pending 
before the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and that Mr. Wheeler, to this 
total stranger, in the Waldorf lobby, 
offered half of his fee, disclosed to 
this total stranger the facts of an 
agreement, so Hayes says, that was 
criminal in nature if it was entered 
into.” 

And Mr. Walsh’s assistant con- 
cluded: 

“They went to the foul atmosphere 
of New York for this man Hayes. 
I wonder if they think they can pick 
up a bird like that in New York and 
expect us out here to believe him.” 

Out went the jury. It deliberated 
a total of ten minutes, and brought 
back: “Not Guilty.” 


But it was not the end, for Mr. 
Wheeler was also indicted by a 
Grand Jury in the District of Colum- 
bia.* The present Attorney General 
had the alternative of proceeding 
with the trial or asking the Court to 
quash the indictment and pray the 
public to forget it. He could not re- 
fund the price of admission. 


Slow-grinding Mill 


On May 4, 2 new Federal Grand Jury 
was schedule’ 4% convene in Washing- 
ton to hear criminal charges against 
Messrs. Fall, Sinclair, Doheny, Doheny 
aT. 

Twenty-five long months have elapsed 
since an unadvertised Senate Committee 
on Public Lands delved into-the matter 
of oil leases made by Mr. Fall to the oil 
barons, Sinclair and Doheny. 

Sixteen months have passed since a 
hitherto little-known Senator—Thomas 
J. Walsh of Montana—emerged with 
dust-laden documents, which the public 
was led to believe contained the finger- 
_ “Unlike the Montana indictment, this one 
is On a charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
U. S. But the facts in both cases are similar, 
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© Keystone 


Mr. SINCLAIR 
He reassured his stockholders 


prints of monstrous robbers. 

Over a year has passed since this 
Thomas J. Walsh and fellow Democrats 
tarred and feathered the names Fall, 
Sinclair, Doheny. 

But beyond this public lynching—of 
which Senator Walsh was the impas- 
sive, modest hero—nothing has trans 
pired which permits the word “criminal” 
to be attached to Fall, Sinclair, Doheny. 

Indictments for bribery and criminal 
conspiracy were returned against them 
by a Grand Jury last winter. Last 
month, these indictments were quashed 
(Time, Apr. 13) on technical grounds: 

A new indictment .for bribery cannot 
be sought on May 4 — the statute of 
limitations (time limit) forbids it. 

The U. S. attorneys—Owen J. Rob 
erts and Atlee Pomerene—can ask only 
for an indictment for conspiracy. Even 
if they get it, the trial has yet to begin. 

Meanwhile two civil suits have been 
tried—one in California for the cancel- 
ation of Mr. Doheny’s lease of the Elk 
Hills reserve, one in Wyoming for the 
cancelation of Mr. Sinclair’s lease of 
Teapot Dome. Decisions have not been 
handed down. In any event, no jail 
sentence and no criminality is involved. 

Meanwhile, also, Mr. Sinclair was in- 
dicted for refusing to testify before the 
Senate, but the trial has not been called. 
Such a crime, if it was a crime, has the 
mildness of water compared to gin. 

Last week, Mr. Sinclair wrote a letter 
to the stockholders of the company: 
“When subjected to the cold scrutiny of 
a Court of Chancery, the inflammatory 
accusations so widely advertised were 
shown to be of the most flimsy charac- 
ter.... There is confidently expected 
an affirmation of the validity of the 














lease and the acquittance of the false 
charges that have been so loosely made.” 

This being the present status of the 
Nation-rousing “oil scandals,” few were 
surprised when Senator Walsh recently 
announced that he would call for an- 
other Senatorial investigation as soon as 
Congress opens in December. Working 
silently, as is his habit, the Senator 
seems to have found new evidence 
against Mr. Fall. It pertains to the 
Salt Creek oil field of Wyoming, now 
dominated by the Mid-West Refining 
Co. 

The Montana Senator has refused to 
sit idly by, for his interest in the con- 
viction of the oil men is perhaps even 
greater than theirs. He is fighting for 
his place in history. What will his 
face—‘“the most evenly proportioned, 
the best balanced face” in the Senate of 
the present—mean in the history books 
of 2025? 

Age has taken from him the forelock 
which once wandered down over his 
forehead. Gone is the drooping wal- 
rusness of his once black moustache. 
What is there to mark him from the 
obscurity out of which he came? To 
date, only that he—one of the greatest 
constitutional lawyers in the Senate, one 
of the most conscientious, careful- 
minded men—is the greatest discoverer 
of political mud in this generation. This 
will be all—unless Mr. Fall or Mr. Sin- 
clair or Mr. Doheny goes to jail, If 
one of them serves a jail sentence, then 
that finely molded head of Senator 
Walsh becomes much more—it  be- 
comes heroic, the chiseled likeness of a 
patriot, vigilant, unforgetting, bold. 

And, for Mr. Walsh, there is one 
more immediate prize at stake. As 
Chairman of the last Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, he profoundly im- 
pressed his warring fellows by his calm, 
authoritative impartiality. He had al 
ready supplied his party with its issue 
“corruption.” There was always the 
bare possibility that the political light- 
ning would mark him as its leader. 

The Democratic party is still leader- 
less. Last week, Senator Walsh, suc- 
cessfully defending Senator Wheeler 
(see above), further endeared himself 
to the people of Montana, and added to 
his prestige throughout the country. 
Three years hence, his party will pick a 
leader. It might pick a Montana hero 
who got his man, but scarcely one who 
shot and missed. 


WOMEN 
Chapter’s End 


Hard by the man-made National 
capitol which it had stormed and 
captured, the Executive Council of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
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frage Association held a meeting— 
probably the last. 

Fully 300 “votes-for-women” vet- 
erans were there. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton—they were there. 
The Vice Presidents of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees (Mrs. Hert and Mrs. Blair 
respectively)—they were there. Nona- 
genarian Mrs. Hester M. Poole of 


New Hampshire—she, the eldest, 
was there. Heroic memories of Su- 
san B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton, Lucy Stone, Anna Howard 
Shaw—they were there. 

The women spoke, were spoken to, 
spoke together. They their 
heads—with laughter for the past, 
with apprehension for the present: 

Laughter. The first generation of 
suffragists “got the bad eggs,” said 
Mrs. Upton. “The next got—just 
eggs. All we got was stuck-up noses. 

I remember somebody asking 


shook 


me once if it was not a terrible sac- 
rifice being a suffragist and losing all 
my social position, and I replied 
that it wasn't all gone because I had 
dined two nights before with the 
President of the United States.” 

Mrs. Catt revealed a secret 35 years 
old. When first elected President of 
the Association, in 1890, she flung 
herself on a bed and cried for three 
hours. 

She recorded the epithets which 
ages of good Americans 
had flung at progressive women: “In- 
delicate” when they first wanted to 
“immodest” when 


SUCCESSIVE 


study geography; 
they asked for physiology; “free lov 
ers,’ “frumps and freaks,” “scream- 
ing sisterhood”; “pro-Germans” dur- 
ing the War; “Bolsheviki” after the 
war. 

Everyone present had a 
story of the bygone battle, had a 
good laugh. 

Apprehension. Mrs. Catt, the 
leader, made the chief speech: “Why 


rood 


don’t women vote? What's wrong 
with the political parties? Why 
aren't there more women in_ the 
Legislature? Why aren't women 
more effective in politics?” These 
were her sombre, rhetorical ques- 
tions. Her answer: “I wish Mrs. 


Hert and Mrs. Blair would call a 
mass mecting to find out. . . . The 
old National American Suffrage As- 
sociation will pay one-third of the 
expenses.” Ter other points: 

“They say that 
erally disappointed in politics.” 

“They don’t get the fun out of it 
that men do.” 

“They haven’t the 
stinct.” 

Reformer to the end, 


women are gen- 


fighting in- 


Mrs. Catt 








made yet one more attack: 
“Women’s clothes still need to be 
reformed. ‘That’s the last task leit 
you. The pioneers couldn't do it. To- 
day we've got the vote, we've got 





© Wide World 


Mrs. Upton 
She kept her social position 


education, we've got everything els« 
they fought for. It’s up to you 
women of today to study clothes. 
“Clothes are designed by men, 
made by men, sold by men, and we 
women buy any old fool thing they 
give us without even asking where 
it came from. The vested interests 
of the world are tied up in clothes 
and so is politics. France sends us 
silken garments and so we 
wear the woolen things that English 
mills turn out, and recently we had 


won't 


to gather our cloaks together with 
our hands, because buttons were not 
manufactured in France.” 


In the winding up of the Associa 
tion’s affairs, it was reported that 
left-over literature had been shipped 
to help the cause in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, South Africa, 
Newfoundland; also, that the follow 
ing mementos had been deposited at 
the Smithsonian Institution: 

Miss Anthony’s shawl. 

Miss Anthony’s purse. 

The table over 
cocted the Women’s Bill of Rights in 
1848. 

Gold pen used by Vice President 
Marshall and Speaker Frederick H. 
Gillett in signing the 19th Amend- 
ment. 


which was _ con- 











INDIANS 
Sovereign or Silly? 

[In northern New York State linger 
some 3,000 Seneca Indians, remains of 
the terrifying Six Nations. Are they 
citizens of New York, or of the U. S.. or 
are they forever free and independent? 

War usually decides such an issue. 
But, of course, the present question will 
not be submitted to the arbitrament of 
the sword. The question went to the 
U.S. Supreme Court under the follow- 
ing circumstances : 

Two years ago, a white woman claimed 
the estate of a Seneca. She met opposi 
tion 17 the Indians’ own “Peace-Makers 
Court,” went to the New York Supreme 
Court, which summoned the Senecas. 
The proud red men refused to appear in 
the “alien” court. Two of them—Syl- 
Pierce, administrator of the 
disputed estate, and Warren Kennedy, 
marshal of the red men’s court—were 
taken prisoners for contempt. Their at- 
torney, George P. Decker of Rochester, 


vestel zi, 


carried the case to Washington, where 
it became public last week. 

The red men contend that the patches 
of Seneca land, totaling 50,000 acres, 
constitute an independent 
They base their bold thought not only 
upon immemorial residence but also upon 
a solemn treaty concluded by the U. S. 
with the Six Nations in 1794. Indians 
in Oklahoma and elsewhere have sworn 
legiance to the U. S. But the Senecas? 
Never! Their government, they set 
orth, has been 
rough chiefs chosen by 


sovereignty. 


exercised 


peaceably 
“mothers of 


ie tribe”’—a practice somewhat modi- 
fied in 1848 to conform with the prac- 
tices of their white neighbors. But 
throughout all the disasters which have 
fallen upon their race in the last three 
have not yielded their 





centuries they 
sovereignty. 
Presumably the stubborn Chief Hoag 
is not ignorant of the fate of other In- 
dians who also had treaties with the 
U. S. He remembers the Cherokees 
whose lands were “annexed” by Georgia 
in 1828. In vain they appealed to Presi- 
dent Jackson. He told them to submit 
to Georgia or get out across the Missis- 
sippi. When the now sacred Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, in an elaborate opinion, 
declared that Georgia had no jurisdic- 
tion in the Cherokee territory, the acrid 
old President frostily remarked: “John 
Marshall has made his decision; now let 
him enforce it!’ At last, in 1835, the 
Cherokees did cross the big river, some 
in peace, some sword-pricked; and con- 
soled themselves with $5,000,000. John 
Marshall’s theory of “domestic depend- 
ent” nations was too cunning. The 
swashbuckling President's” ouster was 
sad, fairly humane, inevitable. And the 
commentary upon these elab- 
orate Indian treaties remains: “Law 
cannot make facts nor unmake them.” 
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National Affairs—[Continued] 





LABOR 


Ominous Squeak 


“There will be labor trouble this 
autumn.” That is a prediction few 
people like to hear, but it is being 
made. Last week, a loud squeak 
broke the long labor peace. U. S. 
marshals in West Virginia arrested 
four members of the United Mine 
Workers. They refused bail, were 
jailed. Warrants were issued for 
other labor organizers and even for 
the master of them all—John L. 
Lewis. Their crime, if any, seems to 
have been an attempt to unionize a 
section which, by legal agreement, 
is non-union. 


Luden 


Family men employed by William 
H. Luden (cough drops and other 
confections) at Reading, Pa., will re 
ceive $250 annual bonus for every 
child over 14 years whom they keep 
at school. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Unterrified 


Most important of the islands of 
Hawaii is Oahu on which Honolulu is 
situate. Eight miles to the west of the 
city, the land recedes in a sinuous curve 
and ten square miles of Pacific Ocean 
rolls in through a channel, mountain 
flankéd. This is Pearl Harbor where 
ships may ride, safe from storm, safe 
from hostile view. Behind it rises the 
impassable Koolau and Waianae moun 
tains. As a naval base, it is unexcelled. 

All for this the tropical tranquillity 
of Honolulu clerks and merchants has 
been rudely broken these past two 
weeks. Searchlights have staggered the 
dusky night; airplanes have hummed 
through the garish day. Tanks, trac- 
tors, guns have rattled through streets. 
Officers in motors, men on the march, 
tents on the outlying sugar and pine- 
apple plantations—it has been war of 
very war. 

Was Governor Farrington alarmed? 
He has ruled only two years over the 
white and yellow populations of the de- 
lectable isles. But as resident of long 
standing and publisher of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, he is no stranger to its 
customs. He was not to be taken un- 
awares. 

True, the war men now marching 
through his dominion called themselves 
“The Black.” They were “The Enemy” 
in occupation. But their speech be- 
traved them—they were countrymen. 

Neither was he alarmed when, early 
one morning, a “Black” scout plane re 
ported six destroyers, one battleship, 
four cruisers, anchored off Molokai, the 
island nearest to Oahu. That was merely 
the advance contingent of the attack 
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GOVERNOR FARRINGTON 


IIe was not taken unawares 


ing U. S. Armada, coming to rescue 
Pearl Harbor from ‘The Enemy.” 

Last of all, were old Hawaiians terri 
fied? From the cradle, they had learned 
that their home islands were “key” posi- 
tions to be studied and fought over by 
naval and military men. An occasional 
maneuver, an unusually big one—it was 
old stuff to them. Even the local Jap- 
anese smirked unconcernedly. 

Yet for three days the battle raged. 
One of the Black airplanes on recon 
naissance was shot down. Two Blue 
destroyers and a mine-layer unwarily 





came within range of the land batteries, 
and one of them was sunk. <A Blue 
submarine caught sunning itself on the 
surface was sent to the bottom by a 
Black submarine tender. When the 
Blues pressed the attack, the umpires 
described the 
heavy”; in other words, the carnage 
was great. In the final attack, the 


casualties “as “very 


Blues succeeded in capturing Haleiwa, 
a commanding position over the Pearl 
Harbor base. Promptly they were con 
ceded the victory, while the umpires 
and their assistants began to reckon 
up the cost, to enumerate the lessons 
learned, 

Thus closed the tactical exercises 
The fleet has yet ahead of it various 
practices, before a great part of it 
churns its wakes westward and south- 
ward to Australia and New Zealand. 


Better 

Guns can hit airplanes. The Navy 
Department, last week, issued a re- 
port on 42 practices against towed 
aerial targets, showed that 20 times 
the simulated bird-of-war had been 
caught by anti-aircraft fire. The tar- 








gets, for physical reasons, were only 
one-tenth the size of a bombing plane 
and were flown at altitudes of 4,000 
and 5,000 feet. Under these circum- 
stances, the results were deemed 
highly satisfactory. 

At the same time, the Department 
announced the development of a 5- 
inch anti-aircraft gun much superior 
to the present 3-inch. 

These reports were calculated to 
offset the unfortunate failures of the 
Navy guns to hit sir-targets off the 
California coast a month ago (TIME, 


Apr. 6). 


In Line of Duty 


Since April, 1924, Mrs. Earl P. 
Huff has not received her monthly 
alimony of $145 from her divorced 
husband who is a Lieutenant Com 
mander stationed at the submarine 
base, New London, Conn. The civil 
courts cannot help her, because the 
officer is beyond their jurisdiction. 
Secretary Wilbur has repeatedly ad 
monished him to pay up. Last week, 
the Secretary decided to bring him 
before a court martial on a charge 
of “conduct unbecoming an officer 
anda gentleman.” The case is unique 
in naval history. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Kanawha 


Every schoolboy knows that the 
state of West Virginia was born in 
the early thunder of the Civil War. 
Its people, refusing to follow Le 
into the camp of Jefferson Davis, 
seceded from Virginia when Virginia 
seceded from the Union. 

But not every schoolboy’s father 
is conscious of the peculiar individ- 
ualitv of the transmontane common- 
wealth. Wherefore, a joint resolu- 
tion has been introduced into the 
West Virginia Legislature to change 
its name to Kanawha. “We _ need 
a distinctive name,” editorialized one 
time (1911-17) U. S. Senator Chil 
ton in the Charleston (W. Va.) 


Gazette. “Then the dumbbells would 
have to learn it as they have learned 
Oklahoma. . . . Who is not tired 
of explaining to the morons _ that 


Wheeling is not on the James 
River?” 

The chief objection to Kanawha, 
name of a West. Virginia river, 
county, club, hotel, is that the ab- 
breviation would be confused with 
Kansas. “Transylvania,” an alterna 
tive, is disliked because of its asso 
ciation with Hungarian immigrants. 
Other suggestions: “Lincoln,” “Wil 
son,” “Monongahela.”’ 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


“The King, The King!” 


Than His Worship Sir Alfred Louis 
Bower, Lord Mayor of London and His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster,* there are 
no better Roman Catholics in all 
Britain. Yet, mirabile dictu, both de- 
clined to attend, last week, a meeting 
of the Catenian} Association in London. 
The reason was quite simple—on the 
program, the toast to Pope Pius XI 
preceded the toast to King George V. 

But the Catholic Herald was indig- 
nant: “The Catenians have earned 
well of the Catholic body by their firm 
action. 

“The Holy See, by a succession of 
utterances by the Pontiffs 
since 1870, has never waived its demand 


S¢ vereig n 


for temporal independence and Catho- 
lics all over the world support that de- 
mand.” 


Notes 


Their Majesties the King and Queen 
arrived at Buckingham Palace after a 
month's vacation in Italy and the South 


of France (see FRANCE). 


To Crewe House, London home of 
U. S. Ambassadors, went three Royal 
carriages and with them powdered, 
wigged coachmen and footmen dressed 
in the Royal livery. They had come 
to take U. S. Ambassador Alanson B. 
Houghton and his staff to Buckingham 
Palace, where the newly accredited 
Ambassador presented his credentials to 
King George. 


Earl Balfour arrived in London from 
his Palestine tour (Time, Mar. 23, Apr. 
6 et seq., PALESTINE), received a mighty 
Zionist—ovation. In a 
press statement, he said: 

“T have been in no way disturbed by 
what happened in Damascus. Nor have 
I altered my views. I am more san 
guine than ever about the future of 
Zionism. I think it is being approached 
in the right way and the Jews are fully 
conscious of the necessity of working 
harmoniously with the Arabs. 


—and chiefly 


Earl Reading, Viceroy of India, was 
another notable London arrival. In or- 
der to avoid questions of precedence 
in India during his absence, Lord 


*The only Cardinal resident in England. 
His Cathedral of Westminster is near the 
Anglican Abbey of that name, but should not 
be confused with it. 

Since the death of the Irish Cardinal Logue 
(Time, Dec. 1), there are only two other 
sritish Cardinals Segin of Canada and Gas 
quet, Librarian of the Church, at Rome. The 
U. S. has four—O’Connell, Dougherty, 
Mundelein, Hayes. 

jRoman Catholic society. 

















CarpDINAL BourNnE 


His King came first 


Reading was obliged to vest his vic 
royalty in Lord Lytton and to travel 
as Governor General of India; Lord 
Lytton, Governor of Bengal, became 
for the duration of his absence Viceroy 
and Acting Governor General. 

Among the Labor delegates selected 
to attend the Socialist (Second) Inter- 
nationale Congress in August are: ex- 
Premier J. Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur 
Henderson, George Lansbury. 

The body of the late Lord Rawlin 
son, Commander-in-Chief in India, hav- 
ing arrived from India, a_ funeral 
service was held in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, attended by many 
prominent Despite 
entertained by Scotland Yard and the 
public that a bomb coup similar to that 
which took recently in Sofia 
(Timer, Apr. 27) would be attempted, 
the ceremony passed off without un- 
toward incident. 


FRANCE 


In Parliament 


personages. fears 


place 


It is perhaps truer of France than 
of any representative democracy in 
the world that personality plays the 
prominent role in politics. Last week, 
the greatest interest ought to have been 
evinced in the Painlevé Government's 
policy, but it was not. France was far 
more interested in Finance Minister 
Joseph Caillaux, “the man who came 
back.” 


Chamber of Deputies: 
As Premier Paul Painlevé, followed 








by his ministers, took his seat on the 
Government bench, the Right parties of 
the Chamber arose, yelled: “Amnesty 
for Lenoir and Bolo Pasha.”* The 
Premier began to read his ministerial 
policy. He touched upon the War sac 
rifices made by France. ‘“Caillaux, get 
up the dead!” cried deputies (the bitter 
insinuation that the dead were turning 
in their graves because the hated Cail- 
laux was again Minister of Finance). 

“We appeal,” continued the Premier, 
“to the patriotism of the country.” 
“ven to that of Caillaux,” rejoined 
Royalist Deputy Ybarnegaray. M. 
Painlevé went on. He referred to the 
rights of the wounded; the latter part 
of his sentence was drowned in a roar 
from the extreme Left (Communist) 
benches of: “Chemin des Dames” 
(name of a French disaster which hap- 
pened during the Premier’s first term 
of office, 1917). 

M. Caillaux sat, his fingers nervously 
tapping the desk, his bald head alter- 
nately red and white. Several times 
he rose to defend himself against the 
flagellations of his enemies; each time 
the friendly arm of M. Painlevé shot 
out to restrain him. Six times the 
Premier arose to his defense, twice M. 
Briand, the Foreign Minister, rose on 
a similar errand. 

M. Cachin, Communist, berated the 
Finance Minister because he and noi 
the Communists hdd been amnestied 
“We ask of you,” he pleaded, “not t 
forget those other unfortunates who 
await their liberation. With you in 
power, amnesty ought to be complete.” 
3ertrand, 

“Have 


Then up jumped Charles 
ardent Nationalist. He roared: 
we reached the point when we must 
between bankruptcy and M. 
Caillaux? Bankruptcy would be bet- 
ter, for the reinstatement of M. Cail- 
laux shows moral bankruptcy, which is 
infinitely the worse of the two.” 


choose 


Pointing his index finger at M. Cail- 
laux, he continued: “You have never 
ceased to protest your innocence. In 
that case, you ought to have demanded 
a retrial, You have preferred to come 
back here by the back door of electoral 
amnesty. You doubted the possi 
bility of victory [in the War] and risked 
the ruin of France. Not only do I re- 
fuse my confidence, but I consider your 
presence on the Government bench a 
defiance of the dead and living.” 

The walls trembled with a mixed 
chorus of applause and protest as the 
heated Deputy resumed his seat. 

In defense of his Minister, Premier 
Painlevé said that his keenest impres- 
sion of M. Caillaux was that, in 1914, 
just after the Battle of the Marne, he 
(Caillaux) had urged him to use his 


*Spies, executed during the War Caillaux 
was banished from Paris for endangering 
lrance’s alliances. 
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Foreign Ne ws—([ Continued | 
to the three great problems confronting | 3,194,000,000 francs was passed ; but Georges Cing 
the country—linance, Religion, Secur- only 40,000,000 francs was applicable a : 
to this year’s budget. This King George and Queen Mary 


ity—was set forth: 

Finance. Development and execu- 
tion of the Experts’ (Dawes) Plan; 
settlement of inter-Allied debts; no 
further advances from the Bank of 
France to the State; no capital levy; 
no consolidation of bonds, but heavier 
taxation and a permanently balanced 
budget. 

M. André Maginot, ex-Minister of 
War in the Poincaré Cabinet and leader 
of the Nationalist Opposition, said that 
the Government’s proposal was accept- 
able to his party, but that it could not 
tolerate M. Caillaux’s presence in the 
Cabinet. “There still is in this coun 
try,” he asseverated, great grief, 
too many mourners, too many wounded 
men for us to tolerate that.” 

Religion. “A highly qualified rep 
resentative” to be sent to represent 
France at the Vatican; agreement on 
religious matters with Alsace and Lor- 
raine with the fullest consultation and 
cooperation with the representatives of 
those Provinces, taking into account all 
local rights; rigorous enforcement of 
the lois laiques for the separation of 
Church and State. 

The Government’s policy in this re- 
spect was almost a complete negation 
of ex-Premier Herriot’s and was un- 
questionably an attempt to placate the 
Nation before taxing it. 

Security. In announcing his for- 
eign policy, M. Briand professed him- 
self faithful to the League Protocol, 
mortally wounded by the silver rapier 
of British Foreign Secretary Chamber- 
lain’s oratory (Time, Mar. 23, INTER- 
NATIONAL), as embodying  France’s 
cherished objectives—Security, Arbitra- 
tion, Disarmament. 

Beyond a declaration that France de- 
sired the peace and stability of the 
world, M. Briand said nothing and his 
policy was identical to that followed by 
the Herriot Cabinet. It was understood 
that, inasmuch as M. Briand is shortly 
London to meet Mr. Cham- 
berlain, he was not opposed in principle 
to the pact offered by Germany and 
sponsored by Britain (Time, Mar. 16, 
INTERNATIONAL). 

The Chamber then passed a vote of 
confidence in the Government by 304 
to 218 votes. 


“too 


to go to 


By a vote of 266, representing the 
entire Cartel des Gauches (Left Bloc), 
the Chamber’ elected  ex-Premier 
Edouard Herriot its President. 


. . . 


The naval budget for 1925, amount- 
ing to 40,000,000 francs, was passed 
422 to 29 votes, the latter number rep- 
resenting the Communists. 

Actually a four-year program costing 








program 
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PAINLEVI 
IIe calmed Caillaux 


for the construction between now 
1929 of 75 naval units of classes 
the Washington Confer- 


calls 
and 
unaffected by 
ence. 
Senate: 
The program 
the Senators by Minister of 
Jules Steeg. Absolute 
vailed. <A confidence in the 


Government was reserved. 


Cabinet's was read to 
Justice 
silence pre- 


vote of 


Two days later, Finance Minister 
Joseph Caillaux faced the Senators, 287 
of whom, out of a total of 423, had 
condemned him five years before for 
treason (Time, June 2). M. 


financial 


Caillaux 
expounded his The 
Senate listened attentively, deferentially, 
This 
mean that the Upper House was pre- 


policy. 


but said nothing. was taken to 
pared to give the Finance Minister a 
chance before passing judgment either 


on him or the Government. 


Parliament then adjourned — until 


May 25. 











stopped off in Paris on their way home 
from their cruise in the Mediterranean 
and visits to the South of France and 
Italy (see CoMMONWEALTH ). 

Their Majesties called upon bachelor 
President Gaston Doumergue at the 


flysée and remained to luncheon. 
Among those present were Premier 
Painlevé, Foreign Minister Briand, 


Minister of Marine Borel, ex-President 
and Mme. Raymond Poincaré. Finance 
Minister Joseph Caillaux was tactfully 
absent. The King afterwards invested 
Premier Painlevé with the insignia of 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 

After lunch, the King drove up the 
Champs Elysées, lined with thousands 
of people who cheered lustily and 
shouted Vive Georges Cing, and placed 
a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown 


Soldier which lies under the Arc de 
Triomphe. 
The Queen, accompanied by the 


3ritish Ambassadress, the Marchioness 
of Crewe, visited the Louvre and the 
Carnavalet Musée. Their Majesties 
quitted Paris at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, 

No political significance was attached 
to the visit except as a sign of the 
friendly relations. 


Un Guet-Apens 


After a meeting in support of M. 
Raoul Sabatir, Nationalist (Millerand- 
Poincaré Party) candidate in the Muni- 
cipal elections, a number of young 
Nationalists walked into a Communist 
guct-apens (ambush). Many = shots 
rang out, three Nationalists fell dead, 
eight others were wounded, two mor- 
tally. The Nationalists were unarmed. 

The police were speedily upon the 
scene, gave chase to the retreating Com- 
munists, caught and arrested two. 

Subsequently, le Préfet de la Police 
said: 

“Nothing allowed this aggression to 
There were 600 people 
while 400 outside 


be foreseen. 
in the schoolhouse 
could not find room. My forces were 
on guard and at no time were they 
troubled by the Communists. These 
must have been concealed near the place 
where the shooting began, because the 
young men walked into a real trap. 
Most of the latter had not even canes 
to protect themselves with.” 


Debts 


M. de Fleurian, French Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, arrived in 
Paris for a conference with Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand. It was an- 
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nounced that, as soon as the German 
election is over, active negotiations for 
a_ settlement of the French debt to 
Britain will begin. 

Meantime, in answer to U. S. criti- 
cism, it’ was stated semi-ofticially that 
France had no intention of overlooking 
her debt to the U. S.; but, as Britain 
is willing to accept a sum from friend 
and foe on the Continent sufficient to 
pay her debt to the U. S., France is 
obliged to ascertain exactly what her 
commitments to Britain are before con- 
sidering her obligations to the U. S. 

A rumor, attributed to Finance Min- 
ister Joseph Caillaux, that France in- 
tended to sell Indo-China and_ the 
Antilles to the U. S. provoked a storm 
of indignation in Paris, particularly 
among the Colonial Deputies. There 
was, however, not the slightest founda- 
tion in fact for the rumor. 

It was semi-officially announced that 
Finance Minister Caillaux will pay an 
early visit to Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Winston Churchill at London. 


“All's Weil” 

Tout est bien qui finit bien, remarked 
Dr. Louis Barthélemy, once Dean of 
the Law Faculty at the Université de 
Paris, after quitting a reception by 
Sénateur Anatole de Monzie, Minister 
of Education. The Minister had re 
quested the ex-Dean to become 
more Dean. 


once 


Thus ended in a complete victory for 
the students the strike which grew out 
of the riots against the appointment of 
Secialist Prof. Scelle to the 
Faculty and the subsequent Government 
suspension of M. Barthélemy (Tir, 
Apr. 6 et seq.). 


GERMANY 


Election 

Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
pro-Monarchist candidate, had two 
things in his favor in the Presidential 
election: 1) Several speeches made, last 
week, by Foreign Minister Gustav 
Stresemann, leader of the German Peo- 
ple’s or Industrialist Party, in Hinden 
burg’s behalf, which removed all doubt 
on the attitude, not only of his party, but 
of the Government; 2) public denial 
that U. S. bankers had threatened to 
withhold credits from Germany should 
the old soldier, nearly 78 years of age, 
be elected. 

On a drizzling Sunday, 31,000,000 
Germans, or 85% of the electorate, 
went to the polls from church, or to 
church from the polls. Serious disturb- 
ances—between Monarchists, Republi- 
cans and Communists—interrupted the 


( 7eOre es 








From north and south, 
east and west of Germany reports fil 


Sabbath calm. 


tered in telling tales of violence. Sev- 
eral persons were killed, many were 
more or less seriously injured. In Ber 


lin, the same story was told; but it fell 
to the Communists to supply a note of 
humor. The Communist Red Cat or- 
ganization paraded the city in motor 
trucks singing their “Miau-Miau” song. 

Two hours after the closing of the 
polls, returns began to trickle in. Early 
reports showed ex-Chancellor Marx, 
Republican candidate, in the lead; but as 
time wore on, Hindenburg grew stronger 
and stronger. Marx captured Berlin by 


a huge majority. At Nurnberg, Stutt 
gart, Cassel, Heidelberg, Marx scored 
slight victories over the Monarchists; 


hut the Field Marshal came back strong 
in Munich, Stettin, Leipzig, Halle, “the 
reddest town in Germany,” Frankfort, 
home of monarchs. 
Finally, in the early hours of the morn 
ing, Field Marshal Pau! von Hindenburg 
was declared elected President of the 
German Republic. Returns: 


Coburg, deposed 


Hindenburg, pro-Monarchist...14,64 
Marx, Republican . 13,760,089 
Thaelmann, Communist Swewe Rypeoasee 
Void “DRTRS io. bce 0 ae assis —- 21,896 
Hindenburg’s relative majority... 888,684 
Hindenburg’s absolute minority... 21,473 


lield Marshal von Hindenburg is the 
first German to be elected President on 
a popular vote, for the late President 
Ebert was appointed by the Weimar As 
sembly, the body which 
framed the Republican Constitution. 
The election of the Field Marshal means 
that roughly 48% of the German people 


constituent 


(for what 
ever vaporings have appeared in the 
press, the essential issue was Monarchy 


are in favor of a Monarchy 


vs. Republic, although there is no ques 
tion of an immediate restoration of th 
Hohenzollerns ). About 45% of the 
people remain attached to the Republi 
can régime, although the Catholics, 
forming about 30% of the Republican 
vote, could certainly be expected to sup 
port a Monarchical fait accompli. Some 
thing under 8% of the people 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

More important for the present is the 
personality of the Field Marshal. In 
1914, he was recalled from the retire 
ment into which he had been sent by the 
Kaiser, appointed to the command of the 
Eighth Army and as such won _ the 
immortal (from the German point of 
view) victories of Tannenberg. and the 


favor 


Masurian Lakes. He was subsequently 
promoted to be Field Marshal, appointed 
Chief of the General Staff (the highest 
Army position) in succession to Falken 
hayn. 

Military critics have been inclined to 
give credit to General von Ludendorff 
for the Tannenberg victory. Be that as 
it may, Hindenburg got public credit for 
the victories ; his immense wooden statue 


. 





in War-time Berlin was veritably the 
fulcrum post of German patriotism and 
his popularity dwarfed all the leaders 
of Germany. 

At the end of the War, when Royal 
feet were running and the great soldiers 
were subject to public execration, Hin- 
denburg stood firm. He placed himself 
at the disposal of the Provisional Re- 
publican Government and led the de 
feated German Army home to its dis- 
bandment, remaining in active command 
until July 3, 1919, Tor this, he earned 
the gratitude of the Government and the 
people and the admiration of the Allies. 

But it would be a mistake to think 
that the Field Marshal was as popular 
as he had been. He did not regain his 
old popularity until (when Lloyd 
George’s slogan of “Hang the Kaiser” 
was still being seriously regarded) he 
offered to place himself at the disposal 
of the Allies to stand trial in place of 
the ex-Emperor. All Germany resounded 
with his Whenever Hinden- 
burg appeared in public, he was the cen 
tre of a friendly demonstration and, on 


praise. 


his birthdays, sausages, sauerkraut and 
beer found their way in vast quantities 
to his Hanover home. 

Today, President Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg is the figurehead of th 
German Reich (the last word, still re 
tained, means Empire), wielding power 
comparable to but less extensive than 
that of the French President. He has 
sworn to uphold the Constitution, and 
after hearing of his election, said 
“The people must not imagine I shall 
let myself be steered by any party.” 
But he will be the symbol of Monarchy 
and as such can be counted upon with 
certainty on rallying still more Germans 
to the cause of Monarchism. The first 
blow has been struck for the return o1 
the Monarchy. 


Reports in the foreign press that the 


election of Hindenburg means a sudden 


policy were largely hostile 

The best political brains 
behind the Monarchist 
cause. The present Government is pre- 
Monarchist. They can, tak 
ing stock of the actual situation, be 
relied upon to work the 
Dawes) Plan, conclude the Five Power 
Pact, if France will let them, which 
recognized the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine Mar. 16) and gen- 
erally follow the policy adopted by Re 
for to do otherwise 


change of 
1 
propag ida, 


of Germany are 
dominantly 


experts’ 


(TIME, 


publican Germany ; 
would assuredjy spell disaster to Ger- 
many. 


Cheka Trial 

The German Cheka Trial, 
has occupied the Supreme Court at 
months (TIME, 
Three Bol 


which 


several 
ended, 


Leipzig for 
Feb. 23), was 
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sheviki were condemned to death, 13 
others were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for terms varying between 6 
months and 15 years for murder and 
conspiracy to overthrow the German 
Republic. When the three men heard 
their death sentences, they cheered 
for Moscow. 

In the course of the trial, it was 
established that the Russian Embassy 
in Berlin has been used as headquar- 
ters for Red revolutionaries, that vast 
quantities of typhus germs had been 
bought for the purpose of starting 
an epidemic, that many highly placed 
Germans had been marked down for 
assassination, that complete plans for 
a terrorist movement had been ma- 
tured. 

Newspapers of all political creeds, 
except of course the Communist, ap- 
proved the finding of the Court, 
warned the country of the ever-pres- 
ent Red peril, urged severe measures 
for the public safety. 


Notes 


Charges that the Pope was interfer- 
ing with German politics reached such 
a stage that Cardinal Gasparri, Vatican 
Secretary of State, wrote to Germania, 
journal of the Catholic or Centre 
Party: 

“The Vatican categorically denies the 
interpretation, given by the German 
conservative papers, that expressions 
appearing in the Osservatore Romano 
concerning Socialism are to be con- 
strued as bearing on the German Presi- 
dential election or that the Holy See 
has expressed itself as being opposed to 
the election of Dr. Marx. The Holy 
See does not intervene in the national 
politics of Germany, nor does it pro- 
pose to do so.”” 


The Post Office Department at Ber- 
lin announced that it proposed to per- 
mit advertising matter to be distributed, 
unaddressed, through the mails to vari- 
ous classes of people. Thus, advertis 
ing for lawyers or doctors may be sent 
to the mail in lots of not less than 1,000 
copies merely marked: “For Lawyers” 
or “For Doctors.” 


The German Alpine Association an- 
nounced that it would send, on July 2, 
a German expedition headed by Captain 
von Peiser to ascend Mount Everest in 
the Himalayas. 


Germans underbid the U. S. in mak- 
ing locomotives for the Sao Paulo rail- 











TIME 


way in Brazil. Although the money 
being used was borrowed in the U. S., 
the latter received orders for 29 loco- 
motives to Germany’s 50. 


ITALY 


Birthday Party 


All Italy celebrated the 2,678th birth- 
day of the Eternal City, Rome. The 
Government having decreed, last year, 
that the anniversary of the founding 
of the city of the seven hills should be 
Italy’s Labor Day, instead of May 1, 
stoppage of work was general all over 
the country. ; 

This year, the custom of giving the 
city birthday presents was inaugurated. 
The Government gave the city an- 
other hill, that of Monte Mario; part 
of the Esquiline Hill, adjoining the 
Domus Aurea and the Baths of Trajan; 
the historical Villa Celimantana. All 
these are to be turned into beautiful 
gardens, thus completing a cercle jardi- 
nicer around the city. 

King Vittorio Emanuele opened to 
the public the newly excavated Forum 
of Augustus. In subterranean pass- 
ages, the Royal party viewed the old 
State vaults which are said greatly to 
resemble those of the present Italian 
Treasury. Commenting upon _ their 
similarity, Finance Minister Alberto de 
Stefani laughingly said: “Like our 
vaults, there is no money in them.” 

It was a perfect birthday party except 
that there was no cake with 2,678 
candles. 


RUSSIA 


More Uncommunizing 


Strange news came from Moscow 
in last week's despatches: 

Peasants. [Following Grigori Zino- 
viev’s pledge to grant long leases of 
land, if not outright ownership, to the 
peasants (Timer, Apr. 27), the Govern- 
ment further conciliated and = at- 
tracted the peasantry by: 

1) Permitting them to hire labor- 
ers all year round. 

2) Dropping the eight-hour day. 

3) Allowing children over 12 years 
of age to be employed. 

Factories. Concurrently with a re- 
port that 150,000 were idle in Mos- 
cow and were being kept alive on 
doles, came the news that the Bol- 
shevik Government intends to per- 
mit business men to establish indus- 
trial concerns. The only restrictions 
placed in a draft of the decree were 
that concerns employing or intending 
to employ more than 20 men must 
seek permission of the local Soviet 
to start operations. Those concerns, 
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employing more than 200 men must 
make concessionary agreements with 
the Republic in which the concern 
is situate. 

Comment. M. Bukharin, editor of 
the Pravda, explains this metamorpho- 
sis of Communism as due to a new 
conception of the means of attain- 
ing Socialism, meaning that, in op- 
position to Red terrorism, “the 
proletarian State must get a hold 
upon the chief commanding heights 
of industry and commerce; then, by 
means of commercial competition, 
conquer private capitalism, and the 
quicker we develop our economic re- 
sources the sooner we shall accom- 
plish our socialistic aims.” 


+ . . 


Gold 


In 1914, Russia had a gold deposit 
valued at $847,500,000. Owing to a 
London transfer, the Bolsheviki in- 
herited only $582,000,000. Of the last 
sum, $350,000,000 was transferred to 
Kazan, where Admiral Kolchak was 
prompt to seize $340,000,000—all of 
which was in one way or another dis- 
sipated. The Bolsheviki, however, re- 
couped themselves by their victories to 
the extent of $320,000,000 and, there- 
fore, were the net losers of only $20,- 
000,000. Thus, Communism § inherited 
$562,000,000 worth of Capitalism’s es- 
tate. 

This is the substance of a bankers’ 
report published in Paris last week. 


Saghalin 


Russian troops arrived in Northern 
Saghalin to relieve Japanese troops 
who left in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the recent Russo-Japanese 
Treaty (Trmr, Feb. 2). 

This marked the end, at least for the 
time being, of Japanese military pre- 
tensions to the whole island of Sag- 
halin. 


PORTUGAL 


Resignation 


For reasons not explained, President 
Manuel Teixeira Gomes of Portugal 
tendered his resignation to Congress on 
account of the recent revolt against the 
Republican Government (Time, Apr. 
27). Congress, however, declined to 
accept it. 

M. Gomes, 63, is probably the most 
popular President that Portugal has had 
during its 14 years of Republican 
régime and news from Lisbon made it 
clear that the short-lived revolt was in 
no sense directed against him person- 
ally, but against the Government. 

Previous to his election in 1923, he 
was for three years Portuguese Am- 
bassador to Britain. 






































































SPAIN 
Quoted 


MM. Jerome and Jean Tharaut, 
prothers and writers, were granted an 
audience by King Alfonso of Spain. 
Said the King to them: 

“Have you in your travels in Spain 
noticed that we are living in a state 
of siege under military oppression? 
The foreign papers I see declare our 
Directory shoots and imprisons people 
and spreads a reign of terror every- 
where. Have you received such an im- 
pression ? 

“Nothing has changed in our custom- 
ary life, and for my part I know no 
country where the police are less inter- 
fering than here. You can stand in the 
middle of the road to talk with friends 
without a policeman telling you to move 
on. You can drink whatever you like 
in the cafés after midnight, which I 
defy you to do in New York or London 
—those countries of liberty. In Mad- 
rid, you can sing your head off until 5 
in the morning if that amuses you. 

“There is only one thing changed 
since the Directory—you can walk 
about with money in your pocket with- 
out fear of being attacked. There are 
no more strikes; our factories are at 
work and our employers no longer see 
their workmen arrive mornings revolver 
in hand to assassinate them or to im- 
pose their own will. You must admit 
that is something.” 

Then, waxing ironical, His Majesty 
continued : 

“Oh, yes, it has to be paid far. Gen- 
ral Primo Rivera [head of the Mili- 
tary Directory] has put us outside the 
Constitution, and that is evidently 
grave.” 

‘He thought that Italy had set a good 
example in combatting Bolshevism, an 
example which Spain, he concluded, had 
followed. 

“Who knows if other nations will not 


be obliged to abandon legality for a 
time! I see the outline of the sword 


forming almost everywhere.” 


CHINA 
Dean 


The Ministers of the various Powers 
represented at Peking were no longer 
able to postpone the day of reckoning. 
A solitary Ambassador was in their 
midst; his rank shrieked for its prero- 
gatives; the Ministers gave way reluc- 
tantly and, with heavy hearts, granted 
him precedence as Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps. 

The importance of the position is 
mainly ceremonial and, for all practical 
purposes, a Minister of an important 
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© Keystone 
CoMRADE KARAKHAN 


Of purely ceremonial importance 


power would outrank an Ambassador 
of some wayward state; but, lest there 
should be any misunderstanding, the 
Ministers relegated the importance of 
the Dean’s office to purely ceremonial 
affairs. The grouping of the Powers 
at Peking makes such a step necessary ; 
for, in questions affecting nations which 
have not recognized the Dean’s Gov- 
ernment, it would be impossible for 
him to represent the Diplomatic Corps 
as a body. 


The Dean, needless to say, is L. M. 
Karakhan, Bolshevik Ambassador to 
China, tall, black-bearded and suave, 
who was once called: “A Bolshevik 
who can wear white gloves gracefully.” 


Big Pill 


A conference which has, for the past 
three months, been sitting in Peking to 
consider the means of reunifying China 
was dissolved last week. 


Intelligence concerning the delibera- 
tion of the conference has been scant, 
apparently because there has been noth- 
ing significant to report. The main re- 
sult of the conference is the calling of 
a “citizens’ conference which is to re- 
port to a commission appointed to draw 
up a new constitution.” But with Tu- 
chun* flying at the throat of Tuchun, 
and no Tuchun strong enough to rule 
the others, the mere thought of a con- 
stitution seems as out of place as Jonah 
in the whale’s belly. No Tuchun can, 


*A military governor of a province. The 


Tuchuns are the real rulers of China today. 
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much less will, swallow such a big pill. 

As a correspondent in the Orient put 
it: 

“Speaking frankly, the questions of 
a constitution and electoral representa- 
tion are of no importance at the pres- 
ent day in China. The only issue be- 
fore the country today is who of the 
militarists is to be top dog.” 


JAPAN 
So Naive? 


To represent His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan at Moscow went 
Tokichi Tanaka, ex-counselor of the 
Japanese Embassy at Washington, ex- 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, ex- 
Director of the Intelligence Bureau at 
Tokyo, as Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary. 

To represent the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics (Russia) at Tokyo 
went one Victor L. Kopp, also as Am- 
bassador Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary. 

Coming on top of Japanese recog- 
nition of Russia, such a despatching of 
ambassadors was far from being sur- 
prising and possibly no more would 
have been heard of it had not Ambassa- 
dor Kopp stopped off at Harbin, in 
Manchuria. There he permitted him- 
self a few words before the local Soviet 
Committee and was thus reported (per- 
haps by anti-Communists) : 

“Upon my arrival in Tokye... | 
am determined to give my support to all 
labor, disputes and other events which 
may develop. In discharging my duties 
as Ambassador of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, I will put into execution the reso- 
lution of the All-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee that Japan is re- 
garded merely as a medium for Russia 
to make a rapprochement with America. 

“IT consider the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty to be a scrap of paper of no 
significance whatever. When the inter- 
national revolution is brought about 
Japan has a possibility of being th 
vanguard State. As to the education 
of Communists in Japan, I will propa 
gate the Soviet doctrines and principles 
among the Japanese Young Men’s As 
sociations in order to build the founda- 
tion for the future organization of an 
influential Communist Party in Japan.” 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Alliance? 


Virtually all Europe watched Dr. 
Eduard Benes, Foreign Minister of 
Czecho-Slovakia, slip over the border 
to Warsaw for a chat with Polish 
Premier Grabski. 

Germany’s recent asseveration that 
she would look for a rectification of 
her eastern boundary, coupled with Dr. 
Marx’s Pan-German electioneering cry 
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of union with Austria, caused much 
speculation in European chancelleries as 
to what counterstroke the Poles and the 
Czechs were contemplating. 

But M. BeneS merely signed three 
treatics (commerce, amity and arbitra- 
tion) and some minor conventions. 
Nevertheless, the impression prevailed 
that matters affecting the security of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland had been 
discussed; and later it was mooted in 
Paris that Premier Painlevé would ac- 
company Foreign Minister Briand to 
London to sound British policy on the 
subject of a  Czecho-Slovako-Polish 
alliance against Germany. 


EGYPT 
Trial 

It was announced in Cairo that the 
trial will begin of six prisoners, ar- 
rested in connection with the murder 
of the Sirdar of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Army in the Sudan, Sir Lee Oliver F. 
Stack, the attempted murder of Captain 
T. K. Campbell, aide-de-camp to the 
Sirdar, and Fred Marsha, the Sirdar’s 
chauffeur (Time, Dec. 1 et seq.). 

The six accused are Abdua Fattah 
Anayat, law student; Abdul Hami Ana- 
yat, brother of Abdua, a student; Ibra- 
him Musa, railway employe; Mahmud 
Rashid, railway engineer and member 
of the “Society of Vengeance”; Ali 
Muhammed Ibrahim, railway employe; 
Razhid Hassan, carpenter. 

It was also revealed that the accused 
men had hoped by a series of political 
murders to gain the complete independ- 
ence of Egypt. 


TURKEY 
Revolt Ended 


What seemed to be the coup de grace 
to the Kurd revolt in Kurdistan (T1MeE, 
Mar. 9, 23) was administered last week 
by the Turks. The news came through 
in a few brief words which said: 

Sheik Said, Kurdish leader, was cap- 
tured, tried, sentenced to be hanged, 
transported to Angora for execution. 


BULGARIA 
Revolt Rumors 


Long contradictory despatches came 
daily from Sofia throughout the past 
week. They told a tale of arrests, 
shootings, more bombings, discoveries 
of incriminating Communist documents. 
There was an unbelievable amount of 
exaggeration which made the situation 
so hypertrophied that it looked like a 
veritable reign of terror, instituted by 
the Tsankoff Government. Indeed, 
Foreign Commissar Georg Tchitcherin, 
sitting at his desk in Moscow, was hor- 








rified to hear of the excesses committed 
at the orders of Premier Tsankoff and 
his Ministers. 

When the uncertain veil had lifted a 
little, it was affirmed that, although 
many arrests had been made, the num- 
ber did not reach the tens of thousands 
reported and that many prisoners had 
been released after interrogation. The 
large number of summary killings re- 
ported was considerably reduced. Most, 
not all, had taken place when suspects 
had resisted arrest by armed force. 

Early rumors were lent much force 
when a group of British Laborites in 
Bulgaria denounced the Tsankoff Gov- 
ernment for its tyranny; but it subse- 
quently appeared that they had never 
been in a position to judge accurately 
the situation. The strong-armed revolt 
which opened the eyes of the world 
two weeks ago (Time, Apr. 27) had 
cf necessity been put down by strong- 
armed methods. 7 

An appeal by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to the Council of Ambassadors at 
Paris, the representatives of the Allied 
and Associated powers, for more troops 
to handle the situation was met by per- 
mission to increase the Army by 7,000 
men. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Revolt 


A revolt, the third within about a 
year (Time, Feb. 11, 1924, et seq.; 
Aug. 11 et seq.), broke out in Hon- 
duras, Central American Republic. 
General Gregorio Ferrera, a man of 
powerful likes and dislikes, decided that 
he did not care for the Government, 
decided also to do something about it 
and started a revolt. 

Things rapidly went from bad to 
worse. What things and how bad they 
were before they became worse, des- 
patches omitted. At any ‘rate, a situa- 
tion was created at the seaport of Ceiba 
which prompted the U. S. Government 
to send the cruiser Denver to the scene 
to protect U. S. and other foreign lives 
and property. 

A detachment of 165 officers and men 
were landed from the Denver; but two 
days later, upon the arrival of Govern- 
ment troops, the detachment was with- 
drawn. The Denver, however, re- 
mained off shore ready to render aid 
to Americans and other foreigners in 
case of need. 

The withdrawal of U. S. sailors was 
taken to signify that the Government 
at Tegucigalpa, the capital, had the sit- 
uation in hand; but no definite report 
came from Honduras, except that a 
skirmish near Ceiba between Govern- 
ment troops and rebels ended in a vic- 
tory for the former. 











NEW BOOKS 


The following books, economically, 
politically, historically or biographically 
relaicd‘to Foreign News, have recently 
been published in the U. S.: 


New Russia 

THE ReEForRGING oF Russta—Edwin 
Ware Hullinger — Dutton ($3.00). 
Whether from the inside or the outside, 
one is apt to confuse the woods of Rus- 
sia with the trees of propaganda. Yet, 
the author of this fair little book has 
conjured up a picture of that lost nation 
that is convincing, vivid and intelligible. 
The book is an attempt, the success of 
which must remain indeterminate, to in- 
terpret Russia as she is and not as her 
enemies and friends would have her. 

THE SpECKLED Domes* — Gerard 
Shelley—Scribner ($4.00). This book re- 
veals another side of the revolution, the 
human and the inhuman side. The 
author is a young Englishman who saw 
Russia before and during the Novem- 
ber (Bolshevik) Revolution. His book 
is an antidote to the saying: “The end 
justifies the means.” A_ well-written 
and diverting book it is, but somewhat 
narrow in its prejudices. 

THe BorsnHevik MytH—Alexander 
3erkman—Boni, Liveright ($3.00). As 
a personal document, this is far and 
away the best book on Bolshevik Rus- 
sia that has appeared. Berkman, an- 
archist deported from the U. S. in 1919, 
joins forces in a different way with 
another déportée, Emma Goldman, in 
discrediting Bolshevism. His diary, for 
such the book is, teems with familiar 
Russian names and his obiter dicta are 
the most virulent condemnation of Bol- 
shevism and Bolshevists that the book 
contains. As an anarchist, Berkman 
should be opposed to all forms of gov- 
ernment. He tried to reconcile himself 
with Bolshevism and failed. 


Darkest Africa 

3EYOND THE Utmost Purple RImM— 
E. Alexander Powell—Century ($3.50). 
Colonel Powell, an American Savage- 
Landor, writes instructively of Abys- 
sinia and other places in East Africa, 
as well as the island of Madagascar. 
His book is equally authoritative and 
entertaining. 


Place in the Sun 

ROOSEVELT AND THE Russo-JAPANESE 
War—Tyler Dennett—Doubleday, Page 
($3.50). A detailed and scholarly 
crposé of the réle played by President 
Roosevelt in the conflict of 1904-05. 
its interest is that it shows not only 
Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of America’s place 
in the sun, but the place which the 
U. S. held and continues to hold. For 
the first time, it is revealed that Japan 
took the initiative in asking for U. S. 
mediation in her war with Russia. 






































Precise Grotesques* 


Mr. Robinson, Laconic 
Analyst, Is Once More 
Too Much At Ease 
With Nemesis 


The Book. 

Where the long shadows of the wind 
had rolled, 

The wheat was yielding to the change 
assigned, 

And as by some vast magic undivined 

The world was turning slowly into 
gold; 

Like nothing that was ever bought or 
sold 

It waited there, the body and. the mind, 

And with a mighty meaning of a kind 

That tells the more the more it is not 
told. 


So ina land where all days are not fair, 


Fair days went on until another day 

A thousand golden sheaves were lying 
there, 

Shining and still, but not for long to 
stay— 

As if a thousand girls with golden hair 

Might rise from where they slept and 
go away. 


Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
whom many critics have laureled as 
America’s most formidable poet, rarely 
permits himself such lyricism as that 
and when he does, it is with a strangely 
deprecating air. There is a bleakness 
in his blood, commonly supposed to be 
the temper of New England. 


Where the wind is always north-north- 
east 
And children learn to walk on frozen 


toes. 


that will let him, like the hero of She 
Stoops to Conquer, make terms with 
beauty as the housemaid, but not as the 
mistress. 

This book contains four long poems, 
Doubt, 
Mortmain, 
elaborate 


Genevieve and 

Demos and 
Dionysus, philosophic acros- 
tics, graphs of spiritual 
many sonnets, some like a goldsmith’s 
gargoyles, precise in horror, some mere 


Dionysus in 
Alexandra, 


collisions ; 


laconic footnotes to metaphysical de 
bate, some that are compressed short 
stories : 


“IF THE LORD WOULD MAKE 
WINDOWS IN HEAVEN” 

She who had eyes but had not where- 
withal 

To see that he was doomed to his own 
way, 

Dishonored his illusions day by day, 

And year by year was more angelical. 


*Dionysus 1n Dovust — Edwin Arlington 
Robinson—Macmillan ($1.75). 
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Mr. Ropinson 
Most formidable poet 


Flaunting an injured instinct for the 
small, 

She stifled always more than she would 
say; 

Nursing a fear too futile to betray, 

She sewed, and waited for the roof to 


fall 


Al seer at home, she saw that his high 


lights 

That were not shining, and were not 
afire, 

Were such as never would be seen from 
ther e 

A saint abroad, she saw him on the 
he ights, 

Ind feared for him—who, if he went 
much higher, 

Wight one day not be seen from any- 
where. 


Karma relates, in the same incredibly 
economic fashion, the story of a Phari- 
see who, having bankrupted a_ friend, 
absolved himself by giving a dime to “a 
slowly freezing Santa Claus”; A Man 
in Our Town introduces “one too much 
at ease with Nemesis” whose futility 
made him beloved; Glass Houses sug- 
gests an inversion of the saw to the 
effect that those who inhabit such domi 
ciles should use missiles of putty. Each 
of the poems is an almost perfectly ful- 
filled intention. Each has a measured 
perfection of phrase, marvellous com 
pactness of structure 


The Significance. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson was, last week, awarded the 
Pulitzer prize (see THE Press) for the 
best volume of verse published during 
the year—The Man Who Died Twice. 
It is a tribute to the discrimination of 
the judges who made the award that 
they, ignoring popular regard for those 
poets who affirm, with painstaking fan- 
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faronade, that the grave is not our goal, 
have bestowed one more notable honor 
upon a man whose message is the curt- 
est, the chilliest ever uttered by a great 
poet: humanity cannot succeed. This 
refusal to blow upon ashes in which he 
finds no seed of any saving fire has 
given Mr. Robinson’s verse a dark, aus- 
tere magnificence peculiarly its own; 
but he falls short of being a supreme 
poet when he tries to make poetry do 
more than the great and simple things it 
is fitted to do—in excess of striving for 
compact expression, he becomes obscure. 
He possesses that degree of human in- 
telligence which is commonly called 
genius. He has been able to impress 
his intellect upon language as have few 
writers of this time. But he is himself 
too much at case with Nemesis. 


The Author. Arlington 
Robinson—thin, figure, dark 
mustache, high forehead, taciturn mouth 
—came to fame in 1905 when Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President, reviewed his 
second book, The Children of the Night, 
which had been written in a barn at 
Gardiner, Maine. secured 
him a job in the Manhattan Customs 
House where, for several years, he 
supported himself. On his 50th birth- 
day, a symposium of famed authors ac- 
claimed him in The New York Times 
as the greatest living U. S. poet. He 
lives in Manhattan, shuns women, 
wears a soft hat, carries a cane, never 
speaks in public. His works include: 
Lancelot, Merlin, The Three Tawerns, 
The Man Against the Sky, Roman 
Bartholow, The Man Who Died Twice 


Edwin 
stooping 


Roosevelt 


Average Plus 


From the days of Poe, when the de- 
tective story was literature, it has de- 
generated. Today, it is usually, to 
writer and reader alike, a mere intel- 
lectual concoction, a puzzle, dependent 
for interest entirely on its solution, but 
cast in literary form, with perhaps a 
few thrills of horror thrown in for good 
measure, The two following examples 
belong to the latter development but, in 
their group, they are considerably 
above the average. 

THE Mystery oF THE ° SINGING 
Watits—William Averill Stowell—Ap- 
($2.00). <A 
comes down from Alaska to marry an 
heiress. In Manhattan, going to meet 
her guardian, the source of her wealth, 
the engineer encounters him drugged 
and near death in his automobile before 
his house. Detectives are called. In 
their presence and that of his family, 
the guardian, about to revive, is shot 
dead. No one sees the murderer. The 
search amid exciting intrigue continues 
all night in a house guarded by a cor- 
don of detectives. Towards morning, 
the murderer is discovered and the book 
ends. 

To those 


pleton young engineer 


versed in detective-story 
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ways, the murderer is evident during 
the latter two-thirds of the book; but, 
because the plot is still going on, in- 
terest continues to the end. The 
writer's attempt to be literary is cen 
tred on his similes—one on _ nearly 
every page. The prize examples: “He 
carried his left hand upright like a 
bouquet and through the bandages a 
spot of red stood out like a scarlet 
snow-flower on a mountain slope.” 

Rating: insolubility, 5%; interest, 
90% ; plausibility, 75%; horror, 80%; 
literary merit, 40%. 

THE EAMEs-ERSKINE CAseE — A. 
Ficlding—Knopf ($2.00). An unknown 
man is found dead from an overdose 
of morphine, locked (from the inside) 
in the wardrobe of a hotel room in 
London, There is a balcony before the 
room window, so that anyone on the 
ame floor of the hotel and of anothe1 
hotel adjoining might have committed 
the murder. The clues are spread out 
hefore the reader with commendabl 
fairness, but in baffling number. Two 
plots are so skilfully woven togethei 
that one has to wait for the writer to 
unravel them. Not until two-thirds o! 
the way through the book does th 
writer find it necessary to conceal from 
the reader the surmises in the detec 
tive’s mind. The writing is workman 
like; only the proof-reading is slipshod. 

Rating: insolubility, 95%; interest, 
90%; plausibility, 60%; horroi, 70%; 


literary merit, 60%. 


Harold Bell Wright 


A Man Was Found Who 
Had Not Heard of Him 


Recently, I have been traveling a good 
deal on trains, and watching the books 
men read in the smoking cars. On a 
fast train to the West the other day, 
I noted The End of the Ilouse of Alard 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith, A Room with 
a View (pocket edition) by E. M. 
Forster, The Constant Nymph by Mar 
garet Kennedy, The Reckless Lady by 
Philip Gibbs and a book called After 
All, whose author I could not discover. 
From this odd group I shall attempt no 
generalizations. Certainly a _ higher 
class of novel than one would expect. 
On the train coming back, however, 
there was only one volume, and_ that 
an effusion from the colorful pen ot 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. I sat me down 
by the gentleman with that volume, and 
he told me that his favorite stories were 
those by Sax Rohmer, that he consid 
ered Mrs. Rinchart’s K the best book 
he had ever read, that Joseph Conrad 
was his delight. He didn’t like the 
novels of Zane Grey because they were 
all so much alike, and he'd never heard 
of Harold Bell Wright. This last piece 
of information gave me a start. 

Is there anyone else in the U. S. who 
has not heard of Harold Bell Wright? 
I met him for the first time last week, 
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and found him a gentleman of dignity 
and opinions, tall, raw-boned, looking 
somewhat like the preacher he used to 
be, and, at the moment I glimpsed him, 
very much interested in problems of 
the American Indian. He is always 
interested in- problems. That is the 
secret of the success of his books. He 
knows how to preach, and he preaches 
well in fiction. His novels are primar- 
ily religious, although he might deny 
that fact. I rather think, however, that 
he wouldn't. 

Wherever the name.of popular writ 
ing is given, Mr. Wright stands as a 
symbol. From what some folk write of 
him, you would see him as a violent 
newspaper man sitting at his typewriter, 
spinning out stories to catch the popular 
mind and fill his own  pocket-book. 
Long before one meets him, one is sure 
that he is nothing of the sort. Reading 
his novels is enough to convince any 
thinking person of his sincerity. Then, 
too, how could a man born in Rome, 
N. Y., who has been both landscapx 
gardener and preacher, be totally lack 
ing in sincerity? No, Mr. Wright is 
sincere, and there is no question in my 
mind that his books have done a lot of 
good in the world. If there are those 
who consider them sentimental, and 
there are, they cannot be denied such 
an opinion; but it is sentimentality based 
on the real sentiment of the many, 
which, perhaps, is not sentimentality at 
all, when you come right down to the 
point. Then, too, how many _ people 
have read a story of Mr. Wright's 
among the many who discuss him? 
Read The Winning of Barbara Worth, 
and find out why it is that this man 
reaches the millions. 
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Gershwin 


\ number of gentlemen of the press 
tood in -the steel corridor of a trans 
atlantic liner and collogued. together 
in low tones. They had come to in- 
terview George Gershwin, . ringmaster 
of fascinating ryhthms, who, last week, 
was commissioned to write a jazz com- 
position for the New York Symphony 
Society. Critic-composer Deems Tay 
lor had also agreed, at the Society’s 
behest, to compose an orchestral work 
for its program next season; the 
august Director, Dr. Walter Damrosch 
himself, had announced that he would 
conduct the Society’s famed orchestra 
at the presentation of Gershwin’s, of 
Inevitably, the 
pressmen wanted to catch Mr, Gersh 
win before he sailed for London, They 
yanted to ask him if he were fond of 
animals, if he had ever been arrested, 
what he thought of U. S. women, U. S. 
traffic laws, U. S. music. The most 


Taylor's, compositions. 











brazen among them, a goggled fellow 
rapped sharply on the door of Gersh 
win'’s stateroom. “Come in,” drawled 
a voice: 

A dark young man, attired in pajamas 
f kingfisher-blue silk, smoking, with 
mannered nonchalance, a brown cigaret, 
was reclining among the pillows of a 
luxurious sea-bed. He responded ami- 
ably to their questions. Native Ameri 
can music what did they mean by 
that? Most people, of course, meant 
the banal, monotonous ki-yiing of the 
American Indians—an absurd miscon- 
ception. Indian music came from Asia. 
It is in no respect native. The music 
the rhythms of which are implicit in the 
movement of modern U. S. life has 
never been written. Will jazz be 
its medium? ... Perhaps... 

The reporters, well-pleased, withdrew. 
As the door clicked behind them, the 
young man leaped from his couch, be- 
gan hurriedly to dress. Then he 
skulked to the deck and vanished down 
the gangplank. He, nameless practical 


joker, was an impostor. The real 
George Gershwin was in the smoking- 
room, 


The Genius of the Comic Strip, which 
thus presided at his departure last week, 
was responsible for Gershwin's taking 
up music in the first place. In 1911, his 
mother’s sister-in-law bought a_ piano. 
Because the promptings of that Genius 
told his mother to keep up with the 
Joneses, she bought one also. The thing 
had cost a lot and it was no good un- 
less somebody learned to play it. So 
the Gershwin family hired a_ teacher 
for George, then 13. Came the day 
when he played for Max Rosen, famed 
violinist. Mr. Rosen patted him kindly 
on the shoulder, told him that he had 
better learn a trade. Another musical 
gentleman, who had been troubled by 
hearing his practicing, advised him to 
study in Europe. 

He went to work as a song-plugger 
for a music publisher. All day he 
played for vaudeville acts, tintinnabu- 
lated most of the night in cafés, earned 
$15 a week. 

His first song hit was / [Vas So 
Young, You Were So Beautiful. 
Others: Swanee, I'll Build a Stairway 
to Paradise, Do It Again, | Won't Say 
I Will, Somebody Loves Me, lascinat 
ing Rhythm. Last winter, he wrote his 
Rhapsody in’ Blue 
announced by full orchestra, the im 
mortal Liszt, with a diamond in his 
dinner-shirt, collapses, babbling, on a 
night-club table; instruments fall silent 
behind piano figurations for a chorus- 
rehearsal of skeletons with a solo ghoul 
in a buck-and-wing dip, while the first 
cat that was ever killed by Care shrinks 
in affright from the hard, slit eyes, 
the waiting jowls of Broadway, the 
Loop, the Barbary Coast. Said Critic 
Carl Van Vechten: “The very finest 
piece of serious music that has ever 


In a jazz theme, 


come out of the | a 
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New Plays 


Aloma of the South Seas. A sim- 
mering melodrama (by John B. Hy- 
mer and Clemens) of the 
islands where all white 
good has herewith arrived and given 


LeRoy 
men are no 
evidence of appealing to the 
public taste. Naturally enough, the 
particular man in the case turns out 
very good indeed at the last, gives 
up his native housekeeper and falls 
into the arms of his old 
from the States. Before he 
complish this, it is necessary to rid 
the plot of her unpleasant husband. 
The } 
jealous native and a school of sharks. 
Stirred into this is a silly ass Eng 


every 


sweetheart 
can ac- 


riddance is ably assisted by a 


lishman, a drunken sailor, a governor 
general, a fervent thunder-storm and 


some native dancing. George Gaul is 


conspicuous as the native boy and 
gives a somewhat monotonous por- 
trayal. None of the cast was over 
laden with ability or clothing, but 


they all performed very energetically. 
Aloma is just about bad enough 
just sufficiently exciting to be a suc 


and 


cess, 

Three Doors. \n  ill-fashioned 
farce wandered into an out-of-the- 
way uptown theatre and stumbled 
through a dismal two hours. Mys 


tery and satire were the aims of the 
author, Edward E. 
standing of either seemed negligible. 


Rose; his under- 


Assisting in the general depression 


was a generally inadequate band of 


actors The sole novelty was the 
introduction of many of the charac- 
ters from the auditorium. This trick 


has been done seven or eight times 
before. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays 
light of metropolitan 
most important: 


which, in the 


criticism, seem 


Drama 


Wuat Prick Giory?—War play of 
the Western Front Marines 
mocked war meddled with the 
morals of the natives. 

Tury Knew Wuat THey Wantep 
—A California sunshine 
dimmed by infidelity. 

Wuitre Carco—Tells its sombre tale 
of white men and black women to- 
gether in the sandy sunshine of loneliest 
Africa. 

DestrE UNDER 
O’Neill’s statue of 
the granite natures of hidden New Eng- 
land farmlands. 

Tue Dove—An artificial, 


where 


and 


story of 


THE Er_ms—Eugene 
sorrow carved from 


somewhat 














life in the dance 
border. 


fable of 
Mexican 


tempestuous 
halls on the 


Comedy 
GuARDSMAN—A _ light comedy 
by Molnar, perfected by the perform- 
ance of Alfred Lunt Lynn Fon- 
tanne, tries to decide whether an actor 


THE 
and 


can be good enough to seduce his own 
wife. 

AREN'T WE 
returned for 
English comedy 


A.t_?—Cyril Maude has 
a brief spr-ng display of 
which 


the genial was 


a hit last season. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA—Shaw jibes 
at the ancients through the accomplished 
soundboxes of the Theatre Guild and 
Helen Hayes. 

Tut Firepranp—Medieval comedy 
brought up to date by recourse to bed 
room Comic 

Love ror Loyr—Restoration quips of 


which have caucht the mod 
not unribald com 


Congreve 
ern fancy—swift and 
mentary. 


THe Fart Gi Wherein a poor 


man almost gets rich and almost goes 
to jail for becoming a_ bootlegger 
against his will. 

Is Zat So Roughhouse amusement 
when a pair of prizefighters stumble 
into a Fifth Avenue establishment. 

THE SnHow-Orr—Still exhib'ts the 
champion long-distance talker who 
doesn’t even need a second wind. 

Canpipa—Last week of the brilliant 


Shaw comedy in which the artistic mind 


clashes against the spiritual. 
Viusical 
Seekers aiter light lyrics and laugh 
ter will be best rewarded at: Rose 
Varie; Lady, Be Good; The Musi 
FON Ziegfeld Folli The Student 





ART 


Architects 
Architects, 


sculptors, 





city-planners, landscape 


gardeners, painters, deco 


rators, home-builders, plumbers, left 


their homes, last week, journeyed to 


Manhattan, where they assembled, 


5,000 strong, at two splendid func 
tions—one a conference on town, 
city and regional planning, led by 


the American City Planning Insti 


tute, the other the annual exhibition 
of the American Institute of Archi 
tects. They pinned debonair ribbons, 


blazoned with the word “Guest,” 
upon their 
mented up their differences, iron men 
their friendships, 


sound 


lapels; stone men ce- 
plumbers 


with a 


welded 
soldered opinions 
friendly pipe, draughtsmen were seen 
slipping away, arm in arm, for a 


draught. At meals they listened to 
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famed speakers: Harvey W. Corbett, 
President of the Architectural 
League, Manhattan;  D. Everett 
Waid, President of the American In- 
stitute of Architects; Robert W. De 


Forest, patron of the arts, Sir Ed- 


win Landseer Lutyens, famed Brit- 
ish designer of the Queen’s Doll 
House, who arrived from Delhi, hl 


dia, to be presented with the famed 
medal of the Institute. Many 
were the plans discussed, many the 


gold 


startling novelties proposed. 
Cities 


shall no spring up, 
like amorphous patches of skunk cab- 


lo iger | 


bage, misshapen, loutish, by every 
tuppeny estuary or frail river. Their 
growth must be directed intelligently, 
if the U. S. 
ties” 


is to avoid such “atroci- 
in city-planning as its present 
metropoleis. “New York,” 
Robert W. DeForest, “is the world's 
most horrible example. 


declared 


Bos 
ton, planned like a squatter’s settle 
ment, cannot recover good form tot 
less than $50,000,000. Washington 
acd Philadelphia, braced in infancy, 
are straighter. And the city of the 
future? 

“Its skyscrapers will be painted in 
brilliant contrasting shades to re 
stone, the de 
congested life,” declared 


Helen Adler. 


will be no 


lieve the drabness of 
pression of 
Decorator 

“There automobiles in 
They will run in tubes 
underground. Passengers in subway 
will be shot about like 


at 90 miles an hour. To 


its streets. 


merchandise 
vertiginou 
elevators and escalators will be added 
that slide about hori 
zontally,” said Mr. H. W. Corbett 
\rchitect Harry Allen Jacobs out 
lined a plan for furnishing Fifth Av 
Manhattan, with a bl 


sidewalk, 


rooms, suites 


enue, dou 
decked 


posing 


supported by im- 
columns, lower 
sidewalk 


room to 


whereby the 
could be narrowed to 
traffic. On 
charts hung here and there, the fu 
ture of London, Manchester, 
Rio de Janeiro, the City of Mexico, 
and wherenot were delineated. 
Exhibition. At the Grand Central 
Palace opened the exhibition of “the 
Architectural and Allied Arts.” Ev- 
ery conceivable material, furnishing, 
utility for the construction or adorn- 
ment of a covered structure was there 
exhibited by its manufacturer. Lifted 


giv S 
more elaborate 


Paris, 


high on a dark altar, in a tapestried 
chamber still as the Sistine Chapel, 
there surrounded by _ soft 
lights, a radiator. Bungalows, batiks, 
vacuum-cleaners, win- 


stood, 


stained-glass 


dows, Empire rooms, Renaissance 


rooms, furnaces, mosaics, copper 
leaders, shingles, door panels, floor 
cement, player-pianos and bathrooms, 
Crystalline, 
faucets, 


they 


bathrooms. 
sunken tubs, silver 
eburnean toilet 
met the eye at every turn —exquisite 
little chapels, deifying the modern 
frenzy for sanitation. 


everywhere 
with 


wicker seats, 
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CINEMA 
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The New Pictures 


Chickie. So fast do the new cinema 
come that even the pro- 
observer must struggle to 
keep them straight. Dorothy Mac- 
kaill is the latest to scatter her 
charms convincingly across’ the 
greater part of a picture. She is not 
exactly new—but she is just becom- 
ing recognized. Beyond the beauty 
parlor attributes, she possesses hu- 
mor and imagination. Whether she 
has the irresistible something that 
makes the great popular heroines. is 
difficult to say. Yet any picture in 
which she plays can’t be entirely bad. 
Chickie is a fair example. She is a 
who quarrels 


actresses 
fessional 


young stenographer 
with her lawyer lover, 


Wings of Youth, The old, old 
story, about the mother of the house- 
hold kicking up her heels to show 
her offspring how stupid is the cur- 
rent young society is once more 
pulled out of hiding and brushed olf 
for inspection. To make matters 
worse, it is taken very seriously. 
There is just one flash of inspiration 
when the very sweet daughter of the 
household suddenly turns out to be 
the temptress. 


Playing with Souls. You will be 
moderately amused by this fable of 
the neglected son. After 20 years of 
loneliness, he suddenly determines to 
plunge himself in the bubbling 
springs of champagne that make 
Montmartre such a fertile hill of 
pleasure. His father, far off in Wall 
Street, is warned and appears to rob 
him of the French cocotte who might 
have married him. Buster Collier 
plays this young man congenially. 
Rather less effective was Jacqueline 
Logan as the French girl surrounded 
by Parisian night life that obviously 
existed only in the excited brain of 
some Hollywood director. 


. 7 . 


Bebe Daniels 


This dark- 


The Crowded Hour. 
has come into her own. 
eyed lady who, some years ago, was 
wearing a bathing suit for Mack Sen- 
nett is a star in her own right for 
Famous Players and has earned the 
honor. This picture, when you are 
her, is 
Both the girl and the wife follow the 
hero they Amid 
trenches and they 


not watching mostly war. 


love to France. 
bursting shells, 
work out a particularly engrossing 
destiny. 
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No sooner had the reports of the 
Sixth International Birth Control Con- 
ference been printed (Time, Apr. 6) 
and circulated, than the great opponent 


of this movement uttered unalterably 
stern -and solemn condemnation. The 
, ~ ~ 





Mer. Hayes 


“Defectives ot6*e have 


immortal souls” 


Roman Catholic Church suffers no com- 
promise on this question. 


America, Jesuit weekly, printed an 
article which concluded: “So it is that 
notice is served upon America that the 
‘detestable thing’ for which God slew 
Onan is to be worked for on political 
grounds, . . The activity of these 
propagandists upon so-called scientific 
and humanitarian grounds seems loudly 
to call for a more active defense of 
civic integrity and personal purity 
against these Shavian-Wellsian-Sanger- 
ian-Onanists who work to defile the 
temple of the Holy Ghost.” 


The Commonweal, organ of the Cal- 
vert Society, replied to Margaret 
opinions by disputing her 
premises. Other Catholic periodicals 
of less importance gently rebuked or 
soundly execrated her. But it was left 
for Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Arch- 
bishop of New York, in his pastoral 
letter, last Sunday, to mark out the im- 
passable barrier between birth con- 
trol and the law of his Church. 


Sanger’s 


“Latterly, into the public eye has been 
thrust an open propaganda that shocks 
the moral sense of every true follower 
of Christ. Christian sentiment against 
it has found expression in the law of 
the land forbidding the dissemination 
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of the knowledge of its practices. Yet 
the downright perversion of human co- 
operation with the Creator in the 
propagation of the human family is 
openly advocated and defended. .. . 

“By such sin fell empires, states and 
nations. Religion shudders at the wild 
orgy of atheism and immorality the sit- 
uation forebodes. 

“Mark you, also, that birth control is 
heralded as a benedicton to the poor, 
because, forsooth, the poor have too 
many children and are largely respon- 
sible for defectives. Never was there 
cast upon the humble homes of our 
people a more offensive insult. Chil- 
dren are welcomed among the poor and 
the humble as angels and are treasured 
as jewels. ... 

“Nor are our numble poor, generally 
speaking, the breeders of defectives. 
Imbeciles and deformed are as likely 
to be born of the learned and the af- 
fluent. ... Defectives, moreover, wheth- 
er physical or mental, have immortal 
souls, redeemed by the blood of Christ 
and destined to share with the sound 
and the whole the vision of God for all 
eternity. 

“IT know that our good people will 
bear with me for referring to this un- 
clean thing, But it teaches the impor- 
tance of our organized Catholic Chari- 
ties to combat the forces of evil that 
would exploit the bodies and ruin the 
souls of the children of God... .” 


Rome, Geneva, Science 

“I will make a clean breast of it. 
Why should I not?” said Dean Inge 
in the first of his Yale lectures de- 
livered last week. He was speaking 
of preachers who, if they get ap- 
plause, are as happy as if they had 
obtained a kingdom. 

“I am delighted and then, when I 
go home, and I reflect that the 
people who have been applauding 
me have received no benefit and that, 
indeed, whatever benefit they might 
have had, has been killed in the ap- 
plause, I am sore at heart and I 
lament and I feel as though I had 
spoken altogether in vain.” 

Scholar, he was lecturing to schol- 
ars. His words were not meat, he 
thought, for the hounds of the press 
and, with an almost pathetic earnest- 
ness, he tried to shoo them away.* 

First, the Dean insisted that the 
New Testament contained no de- 
tailed guidance either for the mak- 
ing of sermons or for the conduct 
of modern civilization: “The gospel 
was good news, not good advice. 


€ 


* One enterprising reporter ran away with 
the book in which his lectures were written, 
It was retrieved just in time for the Dean’s 
next lecture. 
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» « - Wecan find no economic prin- 
ciples in the Gospel.” 

The Roman Empire prepared the 
way for the gospel by disseminating 
international culture. “It was _ this 
civilization that created the Catholic 
Church and died in giving birth to it.”’ 

In earliest days, there was inter 
Christian hatred. Theologians dis- 
agreed. An immense influence upon 
the Catholic Church was the stoical 
Law of Nature derived from Greek 
philosophers: “The hostility of that 
Church to eugenics is based 
on the principle that it is contrary 
to the Law of Nature to forbid 
anyone, however diseased physically 
and morally, to marry and have 
children.” 

Following down the centuries, the 
Dean found idleness to be the sin 
of feudalism. Calvinism marked the 
disappearance of this sin among the 
governing The Calvinists 
never loafed. Their religious life was 
vastly superior to the barons’. Cal- 
vinism “is different from all other 
forms of religion known, because it 
accepts the standards of Capitalism 
and defends them.” 

Finally, as to Christianity in the 
world today: “Our business is to 
lead in a crusade against a secular- 
ism which has failed. It has not pro- 
duced beauty or happiness or con- 
tentment.” But this must be done 
without mingling in politics: ‘Christ 
never preached a political revolution. 
His kingdom was not of this 
res 

“In Science has come the chief 
revelation of the will and purpose of 
God that has been given to our time. 
It is more important that the 
preacher understand the results of 
Science than that he associate with 
social revolution. The struggle of 
the future may be between Science 
and sentimentalism, and it is by no 
means certain that the right side 
will win.” 
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Lost Childhood 
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Back to his editorial desk went 
Samuel Sidney McClure. He had not 
sat there since 1912, when he turned 


over the magazine that bears his name 
to Publisher Frederick L. Collins. The 
13 years that had passed had been years 
of trouble for McClure’s, aching years 
of middle age, of famine amidst plenty, 
of dieting and forced feeding at the 
hands of three rejuvenators in turn. 
Now the master was back, the earnest, 
wrinkled man with solicitude in his 
heart and a healing touch in his finger- 
tips. The issue that the master planned 
and that appeared last week, he called 
“Vol. I, No. 1, New Series.” 

As he planned, Editor McClure re- 











called his golden days. He remembered 
how, at the beginning of the Century, 
he had gone abroad, obtained introduc- 
tions to two young English men of let- 
ters, come home and published, before 
other U. S. magazines, the works of 
Rudyard Kipling and James M. Barrie. 


He remembered the spectacular series 





© Kevstone 
SAMUEL StipNnEY McCture 
He returned 


of articles he had asked Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell to write, on all the unpleasant 
things there were to be known about 
John D. Rockefeller and the Oil Trust 
That series, in 1903, had. put McClure’s 
at the head of the monthly field. 

“Miss Tarbell,” mused Editor Mc- 
Clure. “Ah, yes. Why not herald this 
new era with another clarion note from 
Miss Tarbell? 

So the May issue contained the open- 
ing movements of a hymn—not of hate, 
this time, but of praise—for Judge EI- 
bert H. Gary of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. Tintypes, genealogy, ances- 
tral anecdotes, places that the boy EI- 
bert lived or visited, were presented as 
the start of “a contribution to the real 
understanding of our 
typical American life.” 

And how did Editor McClure happen 
to have returned to his desk? Where 
did he get the money? Every one knew 
that he was a wealthy man when he 
retired in 1912. But scores of trips to 
Europe consume money and Mr. Mc- 
Clure’s books (My Autobiography, 
1914; Obstacles to Peace, 1917) could 
hardly have brought in the purchase 
price of even the middle-aged JMc- 
Clure’s. 

Yes, an associate had been found, one 
Lewis E. Myers, manufacturer of chil- 
dren’s educational toys. And the re- 
juvenated AMJcClure’s contained as a new 
feature a department called The Little 


People will remember.” 


times... .-. a 











Magazine, personally conducted, with 
a Biblical text, by Editor S. S. Mc- 
Clure. Here, for the pleasure and edi- 
fication of U. S. childhood, were little 
nature studies by St. Francis of Assisi, 
one Arthur Mee and the Editor; spring 
poetry, May songs and three hero 
stories. Farther on, Mr. Myers adver- 
tised his toys. Editor McClure had in- 
deed restored to his magazine its lost 
childhood. 


Des * 

Prize Day 

On prize day at school, the boys and 
girls wear their Sunday-go-to-meetings. 
They are very polite to one another as 
they march to their seats. 

On Pulitzer Prize day, fortunately, 
there are no presentation scenes. Shortly 
beforehand, 12 journalists (the Advi- 
Board of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism) and the President of Co- 
lumbia University mull over reports 
made to them by juries* on the year’s 
crop of plays, novels, verse, newspaper 
editorials, cartoons. The 13 
hold conference, then just send a list 
of winners to the newspapers for pub- 
lication. 

Thus the blushing, back-slapping, 
handshaking and proud parental talk 
are widely distributed. Also the grum- 
bling, astonishment, pique, of which 
bound to be much; for the 
awards have assumed major importance 
in U. S. journalism, letters and arts 
since the late Joseph Pulitzer estab- 
lished them to inspire elevation of tone 
and technique in these three. 

The 1925 winners (for 1924 produc- 
tions) : 

1) For most meritorious public service by 
a newspaper ($500)—no award. 

2) For best history of public service by the 
U. S. press ($1,000)—no competition. 

3) For best editorial ($500)—to The 
Charleston (S. C.] News and Courier on The 
Plight of the South. 

4) For best reporting work ($1,000)—to 
James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein of 
the Chicago Daily News for aid in solving the 
Franks murder. 

5) For best cartoon ($500)—to Rollin Kirby 
of The New York World for the cartoon News 
from the Outside World. 

6) For best U. S. novel ($4,000)—to Edna 
Ferber, for So Big, 

7) For best U. S. play ($1,000)—to Sidney 
Howard, for They Know What They Wanted 

8) For best book on U. S. history ($2,000) 

to Frederic L. Paxson, for A History of the 
American Frontier. 


sory 


stories, 


there is 


9) For best U, S. biography ($1,000)—to 
M. A. De Wolfe Homer, for Barrett Wendell 
and His Letters. 

19) For best volume of verse ($1,000)—to 
Edwin Arlington Robinson for The Man Who 
Died Twice. 

11) Traveling scholarships ($1,500 each)— 
to Daniel Robert Maue, William G. Worth- 
ington, Richmond B. Williams. 

12) Music scholarships ($1,500)—Douglas 
Moore and Leopold D. Mannes. 

No award was announced in Art, pending a 
recommendation from the National Academy 
ot Design. 


*The jury on Journalism: members of the 
faculty of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
plus a representative of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. On Letters: member 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
On Art: members of the National Academy ot 


Design 
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EDUCATION 








Remembers 


In London, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Burdon Sanderson Haldane, mother of 
onetime (1912-15) Lord High Chancel- 
lor Haldane of Britain, became 100 
years old, published memoirs in The 
Spectator. She told of her early edu- 
cation, how she was taught to read 
when 3, how “the multiplication table 
and French verbs were repeated whilst 
holding a back-board* and with our 
feet in the stocks,* which were made 
by the joiner. . . . When just 8 or 10 
years of age, I read through Voltaire’s 
history of Louis XIV and Peter the 
Great, and looked up all the French 
words I did not know and wrote them 
out. A little later, there was read 
aloud to us Hume and Smollett’s his- 
tory, as well as Buchanan’s, Rollin’s 
and others; likewise Mitford’s Greece; 
while in the evening my father read 
aloud Milton’s Paradise Lost, Cowper’s 
Task . . . and Dryden’s works. With 
an Italian master, we read the works 
of Tasso and Metastasio. Our educa- 
tion was good inasmuch as we read 
classical works and not textbooks. 
What we read then has remained in my 
mind to this day.” 


Liberal College 

A Stupy or THE LrBerAL CoLLEGE— 
Leon B. Richardson—pub- 
lished by Dartmouth College. Last 
August, there arrived upon the desk 
of President Hopkins of Dartmouth 
College a lengthy report prepared at 
his request by twelve Dartmouth 
seniors, setting forth why a college 
exists, how it ought.to work (TIME, 
Aug. 4). The seniors had explored 
numerous U, S. institutions, had con- 
cluded that the college must not be 
“bell-hop to the world,” must select 
its matriculants carefully, must re- 
kindle individualistic thought. 

Also at President Hopkins’ re- 
quest, Professor Richardson, head 
of Dartmouth’s Chemistry Derart- 
ment, went abroad, studied foreign 
colleges, reviewed the conclusions of 
the seniors. Now he documents the 
impediments to, the purpose of, the 
remedies for, higher education in the 
U.S. 

Impediments: 1) The U. S. home 
background, “lacking for the most 
part in culture and discipline.” 

2) Unsatisfactory work by the 
Preparatory schools. 

3) College “activities,” 
fraternities, 

Purpose. Scholarship, in no nar- 
TOW sense, is the one and only aim 
of the liberal college. The college 
must: 


1) Eliminate the pedant through 


Professor 


athletics, 


*Pre ‘ rv: ° ® 
; ‘t resumably early Victorian devices for re- 
“raining the exuberance of youth, 














intelligent marking. 

2) Find and encourage “the man 
of capacity” attracted by the schol- 
arly career. 

3) Raise, among the great body of 
students, interests and ideals which 
will make them men to whom the 
“intellectual appeal” appeals. 

Remedies. 

1) Plan the curriculum to capital- 
ize initiative. 

2) Abandon the principle that the 
educated man must know certain 
prescribed things—i. e., eliminate 
some “required” courses. 

3) Require that a “major” subject 
occupy “a considerable 
the later years.” 

4) Eliminate the “snap”? major. 

5) Discard the absurd dilferentia- 
tion between the B. S. and A. B. de- 
mere matter of a Latin 
course or so, 


portion of 


grees, a 


6) Decrease the emphasis on lec- 
tures. 

7) Instruct in small 
discussion groups—i. e., use the tu- 
torial or preceptorial method. 

8) Acknowledge that four 
are enough for the last two 
supplemented with reading, 
ences, laboratory work. 

9) Use the new types of exam- 
ination—the “true-or-false” quiz for 
intermediary work; the 
sive” paper for finals. 

10) Offer “some form of the hon- 
ors course”; (an enthusiast and au- 
thority on honors courses is Presi- 
dent Aydelotte of Swarthmore). 

11)Make clear the essential unity 
of knowledge—how arbitrary are the 
divisions of the field of 
into 


sections or 


courses 
years, 
confer- 


“comprehen- 


knowledge 
“subjects.” 


Black and White 


In an announcement from Fisk Uni- 
versity (famed institution for Negroes 
at Nashville, Tenn.), who would might 
read both a resignation and a sigh of 
resignation. The announcement, made 
last week by Lawyer Paul D. Cravath 


of Manhattan, chairman of the Fisk 
trustees, gave it out that Dr. [Fayette 
A. McKenzie, the University’s white 


Dr. McKenzie 
services,* was 


President, had resigned. 
was lauded for his 
granted a year’s leave of absence with 
pay. 

Nothing was said about Dr. McKen- 
zie’s successor, or about 
sultant from Dr. MckKenzie’s alleged 
“Tim Crow” methods of administration 
(Trmrk, Feb. 9, 16). In June, 1924, 
Fisk alumni agitated for a new Presi- 
dent, preferably black. Last February, 


*During Dr. McKenzie’s administration, 
Fisk was “recognized” by Columbia, North- 
western, Harvard and Chicago Universitic 
a@ $1,000,000 endowment fund was raised, 


discord re- 








100 male undergraduates demonstrated 
against Dr. “spy system,” 
his bans on fraternities and sororities, 
on mixed dancing, silk stockings, dé- 
colleté dresses, smoking, student ath- 
letics and publications. They charged 
Dr. McKenzie with having taken some 
Fisk colored girls to sing at a white 
men’s club, with leading them through 
the servants’ entrance into a basement 
room where white men smoked and 
laughed while the Negresses sang. Dr. 
McKenzie termed the students’ demon- 


McKenzie’s 


stration a riot, jailed its leaders, where- 
upon 150 upper classmen left and the 
enrolment of Fisk has been compara- 
tively small ever since. 

Reported a likely candidate for Dr. 
McKenzie’s chair: Dr. Herbert Adol- 
phus Miller, of Ohio State University 
(Columbus, Ohio), brother-in-law of 
Lawyer Cravath. 


. 


Blessed To Give 

There was comment on the blessed- 
ness of giving when James Buchanan 
Duke, North Carolina tobacco man, 
presented $40,000,000 to Trinity College 
(Durham, N. C.) (Time, Dec. 15) on 
the condition—which proved acceptable 
(Time, Jan. 12)—that the institution 
assume the name “Duke University.” 
Similarly, there was comment on the 


subtle refinements of blessedness when 
an unidentified man marched into the 
office of Comptroller Ralph E. Brown 


University, last week, de- 
posited a brown paper parcel contain 
ing $20,000 in 5% gold bonds, declared 
no receipt or acknowledgement was de 
sired by “his client,” the donor, for a 
gift which the University might use as 
it saw fit. 


of Boston 


Help Yourself 

How to Work Your Way THrouGH 
CottEGE—Raymond F. Sullivan—E, J. 
Clode, Inc. ($2.00). Author Sullivan, 
mathematical of mind, had not to tax 
his fancy to write this book. He worked 
his own way, all of it, through a four- 
year course. It is Author Sullivan’s 
belief that many an avid, but indigent, 
high school youth fails to do likewise 
because of his and his parents’ ignorance 
of the comparative ease with which the 
feat can now be accomplished. Like 
any text-book, this one is full of state- 
ments that seem perfectly obvious—to 
anyone who has been to college. To 
others, for whom the book is written, 





it will be clear, encouraging. Points 
made: Do not try it unless you are 
healthy. Have some reserve fund. 
Wide investigation of U. S. colleges 


found none that had not some form of 
student self-help bureau. The author 
lists 250 varieties of money-making 
for men and women both—that he has 
known self-help students to be engaged 
in, including pallbearing, barbering, 
posing for artists, preaching. Musical 
positions are most numerous and lucra 
tive. 


Phonofilm 


Standing on the south portico of the 
White House, a fortnight ago, Presi- 
dent Coolidge addressed 500 editors 
and publishers—who did not hear his 
voice until a week later. When they 
did hear it, they were in Manhattan. 
Still more extraordinary, they heheld 
him as he spoke. 





The magician in the case was Dr. 
Lee DeForest, inventor, assisted by one 
Moses Koenigsberg, newspaper feature 
service man, Inventor DeForest had 
perfected what he called the “phono- 
film,” a device that records simultane- 
ously a motion picture and a phono- 
graph record of whatever noises are 
made near the camera. Mr. Koenigs- 
berg had arranged for the making of 
a special selection for the editors and 
publishers. 

As the latter settled into their seats 
in the Friars’ Club, Mr. Koenigsberg 
introduced President Coolidge from thx 
platform. The lights went out, Mr. 
Koenigsberg’s voice was heard in a 
second introduction, this time from the 
phonofilm machine. 
appeared upon the screen and, 
propriate gestures began: 
of invention is faster in our days than 
ever before.” 

Had the President tuned his wireless 
stations in Wash 
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set to broadcasting 
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Philosophers 





The American Philosophical Soci. § 
ety, now in its 182nd year, met, last 
week, in Philadelphia, elected Dr, 
Charles D. Walcott, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, its Presj- 
dent. Among new members, it 
elected the third woman ever so hon- 
ored, Miss Annie J. Cannon of the 
Harvard Observatory, who has dis- 
covered and cataloged “more stars 
than anyone else in the world.” 


Some papers read: 


Protoplasm. A _ particle of nickel 
in the heart of a living cell, when 
attracted by a magnet, stretched th: 
cell out of shape. When the mag- | 
net was removed, the cell snapped 
back to its normal shape, indicating 
that protoplasm has the texture of 
gelatine or rubber.—Dr. William Svi- 
friz, University of Pennsylvania, 


Holy Grail. 








Discrepancies in age 


have been noted in the detail of the fs 
Antioch Chalice, discovered in 1910} 9" 
thought by archaeologists to be the cup) 9a 
that Jesus used at the Last Supper—) 39" 


Prof. Charles R. Morey, Princeton. 

White Plague. Clear X-ray photo- 
eraphs of the lungs, valuable in study- 
ing tuberculosis, were obtained without 
blurring by the heart motion by taking 
time-exposures intermittently, between 
heart beats, with delicate mechanism § 
operated by the pulse in a neck artery. 
—Dr. F, Maurice McPhedran, Phipps 
Institute, Charles N. Weyl, University 
of Pennsylvania. 





I, 


Sap. New instruments measured 
the pressure of tree sap in spring at 
about 150 Ib. to the square inch, equal 
to locomotive steam boiler pressure 
Sap streams present in trees with deal 
roots, trunk, leaves, indicated the ph 
nomenon is purely mechanical.—Dr. D 
T. MacDougal, Carnegie Institute. 


“Subsoil Algae. Investigations wer 

afoot on green plant algae found grow- 
ing in darkness three to nine feet under 
ground in most parts of the world- 
Dr. George T. Moore, Missouri Bo 
tanical Garden. 

Glass Sea. Perhaps, 30 to 60 miles 
deep in the earth, there is a sea 0! 
liquid glass, under such terrific pressure 
it would appear solid, yet so mobile 
that continents slide upon it, causing 
mountain ranges to rise, volcanos t 
erupt.—Dr. Reginald A, Daly, Harvari 
University. 

Oldest Forest. Remains in rod§ 
near Gilboa, N. Y., told of a forest 1§ 
50-ft. tree ferns 100 million years o4j 








the oldest grove known to science 
Dr. John M. Clarke, N. Y. State Geol 
ogist. i 

Yarns. Clay tablets found neify Y 
Angora, Turkey, contain Hittite saljy \ 
ors’ yarns paralleling Homer's ant \ 


dotes about Ulysses in the Odyssey-y 
Dr. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins Un f 


versity. 
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jor; it is not yet futile to contend 
tL alrormity against I*ederal larceny by constitu 
a = Te" tional amendment, and it is still worth 
One John Hemphill, writing in the A : ; : 
hie < while to give battle against the halt 
May American Mercury, criticized the ’ : 
: : F brother of Federal larceny, the pres 
tendency of the several states to 3 . ta ’ 
cc an sure lor unilormity. 
adopt uniform laws. The work ot te , : P : ; 
; (ae ae : That the trend of popular fee.ing 1 
the Commissioners on Uniform State > es . Se oat . 
away from “Federal larceny” is evi- 


Laws, he says, “was done, completed, age 
é denced by the recent defeat of the Child 


sense, and the plant is still in 100% sible. 


“The uniform acts proposed include: 


Child Labor, Cold Storage, Declaratory 
Judgment, Extradition of Persons of Unsound waic > e 
Mind, Fiduciaries, Flag, Illegitimacy, Lan Indictments 
Registration, Marriage, : Marriage Evasion, Attorney General Sargent 
Occupational Diseases, Vital Statistics, Will : , : : : 
Compensation. taken steps to have determined by 


Workman's 
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The Name“ William” in History 


“William The Conqueror,” “William Stade- 
holder of Holland and King of England”, 
the first German Emperor, as well as the 
last was named “William.” Of the last six 
Presidents of the United States two were 
named “William”: The lamented William 
McKinley and our much lov ed and esteemed 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft. 


The following “Williams” adorn 
our register: 

William (Billy) Sunday, Greatest Living 
Evangelist. 

William Danforth, the greatest “Mikado” 
of our time. 

William “Pussyfoot” Johnson, 
famed sopper-up of “wet” places. 

William “Willie” Howard, unquestionably 
America’s greatest Hebrew comedian. 

William Mayo, one of the greatest of living 
surgeons. 

There must be SOMETHING out of the 
ordinary in a smaller hotel that attracts 
such famous personages within its hospit- 
able walls. We could continue the list of 
“Williams” but fear the envy of those 


of differing Christian names. 
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admirably performed” when it drew : a 5 
' 7 oe : aot Labor Amendment (Time, Jan. 5 et 
up the Uniform Sales Act, the Um . 3 E : 5 
. o.8 . ‘ -_ seq). Yet there will always b trons 
jorm Conditional Sales Act, the Uni i ai e ie 8 
; . : wressure for uniformity in state laws 
iorm Warehouse Receipt Act, the I i ey ; : 
ne es Dp: ° . when cconomic myjustice results trom 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act, and : , : ? ‘ 
one ? : diversity. Examples in point are the 
the Uniform Negotiable Instruments ata “al ; 
° vice overlapping inheritance ax aws O 
Act. After stating that the Uniform rapt : 
2 ; es various states—which are so burden 
Stock Transfer Act was “perhaps , ‘ : : 
a n ' some that if a man lives ia one state 
still excusable,” Mr. Hemphill added: and keeps his securitics in a second, 


“But then came the Uniform Part owns stock in a corporation of a third, 
nership, Acknowledgments, Acronau which owns property in. still others 
tics, Desertion and Non-Support Acts etc. the tax on I estat . may actually 

and then a aNahey SENSE: mad desire to be more than the total value of the es 
make everything uniform.* There fol tate. Under such conditions, legal uni 
lowed a wholesale production of non formity or at least reciprocity i 
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Hotel | 


John ME Vlowle Foestlent & Manager 
Delaware Avenue at Johneon Park Buffalo NY. 


The management of this hotel believes unreservedly in upholding 


the Constitution of the United States 


=f Se ee ne ee ee eA LOD SIS ILS ILO LLL LONE 7 


the Supreme Court of the U. S. the 
mooted question of whether a crimi- 


nal case can be thrown out of court 


because of the presence in the 
Crand Jury room of an official sten- 
ographer to report the indictment 
proceedings. This point will be 


raised as the result of a writ of er- 


ror in the case of George A. Storrs 


and others, charged with using the 


mails to defraud, which was dis- 
missed in the District Court of Utal 
because of the presence in the Gran 
Jury room of an official stenogra- 
pher. Some state courts have hek 
that official stenographers have a 
right to be present in the Grand 
Jury room while others have hel 





that their presence invalidated an in- 
dictment. 

The result of the case is 
doubtful because, recently, the Goy- 
Fall and the 


Dohenys was quashed because of the 


present 
ernment’s case against 


presence in the Grand Jury room of 
Attorney 
a stenographer as illegal in a Grand 
\ttorney 


an Assistant General. Is 


Jury room as an Assistant 
(General? 
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AERO 


the Bermuda and Return 


sten- With purring motors turning whirr- 
teat ing propellers, the U.S. A. §., Los 

Angeles glided from Lakehurst to the 
be Bermudas with the greatest human 
of er- cargo ever carried through the air—58 
Storrs | menall told. Besides these, the airship 


g the carried fuel for 50 hours’ flying, ra- 
dis. tions for 60 hours, ten sacks of mail. 
Utah Twelve hours at an average speed of 
Grand | 41.66 miles took the Los Angeles over 

the 500 miles of Atlantic that separates 
10gta- F the U. S. from the Bermudas, where 
held without untoward incident she was 
ave 4 7 moored in a strong wind to the mast 
Grand > of the Patoka, reconstructed naval ten- 
held — der, Thus was her second voyage to 


an in- — the Islands more successful’ than her 
frst (Timr, Mar. 2). 


ase 15 Naval enthusiasts were loud in their 
» GOV- | praise of the Navy's floating mooring 
nd the f mast, which pessimists had claimed 
of the | would be rendered useless by the roll 
om of | ing of the vessel; but for more than 
al. Is | 12 hours the airship remained securely 
Grand | atchored in a northwest wind blowing 
torney | 4 miles an hour. 


On her return voyage, heavy head-on 
—f winds were bucked and consequently it 
took 20 hours to make the trip. The 
next voyage will be to Porto Rico. 


=< 9o 


A Billion Candle-power 


VE June 1, the Air Mail Service will 
start its night service between New 
York and Chicago. Night flying is 
absolutely essential to air transpor- 
tation, which cannot otherwise com- 
pete with express trains. The route 
will have giant beacons of 600,000,000 
candle-power at the terminals, 
smaller beacons every 25 miles and 
emergency landing lights every three 
miles. The French are following in 
our footsteps by inaugurating night 
fying and will have one beacon of 
even greater candle-power. This will 
be located at Mont St. Afrique near 
Dijon, 2,000 feet above sea level, op 
crated at 8,000 volts with a candle 
power of one billion—some 20 times 


more than the most powerful marine 
lighthouse. 


-——— 
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Flying Pianos 


One's impression of pianos, got by 
watching furniture movers, is that 
Pthey are immensely heavy. As a 
fi matter of fact, the heaviest grand 
f§ Plano does not weigh more than 
1000 pounds. The Sikorsky twin 
Liberty biplane, at any rate, had no 
NY. | lificulty in carrying two baby 
“Bi grands securely lashed to the floor 
gf the cabin from Roosevelt Field, 
olding L. 1, to Bolling Field, Washington, 
y D. C, covering the 225 miles in a 
strong head wind in 2 hours, 45 min- 
utes, 
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York,“*the walled city of great antiquity" 
On the London 
and North Eastern Railway 


Twenty Centuries in a Day 


You cannot exactly appraise the value of a *‘LONpon-NorTH- 
EasTERN” tour through Britain, It means seeing everything 
you’ve ever planned to see—steeping yourself in the glamour of 
England’s literary and historic traditions. 

There’s York, for example—one of a countless number of in- 
tensely interesting ‘‘Lonpon-NorrH-Eastern” stopping-off 
places—enchanted, colorful, old York, intriguingly mysterious 
in its ancientry. A day with her carries you back through twenty 
centuries of English life—to the Roman Invasion. 

The London and North Eastern Railway traverses the historic 
side of Britain. It’s the ‘‘Cathedral Line’’—track of the “Flying 
Scotsman,” shortest and swiftest to Scotland. And it’s the ideal 
link—via Harwich—between England and Continental Europe. 

Let the ‘‘Lonpon-NortTH-Eastern” American representative 
plan your British tour for you. Save time and money, and still 
see everything that matters, 

Absorbingly interesting illustrated booklets for the asking. 
Communicate with 


H.]. KETCHAM, Generar AcGent 
London and North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 






NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


g P O R the 2-mi. relay. Swinburne, Sullivan, 
. . A Holden, Masters—so_ formidable* 
Cut out the Nicotine are these names that Holy Cross, 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Ohio 

but Penn Relays State, Pittsburgh, all decided that 

. there was no use getting hot, with- 

Smoke more Cigars f With the instinctive reverence for drew their entries, leaving George- 
' aristocracy which is inherent in the town alone. Here was a predicament, 
ID the doctor say, “Cut out citizens of a republic, 40,000 people Without an opponent, no record 

, eng Ramage Bor hme = at ph pees Field, Paiindelphia, rine would count. Fordham, petitioned, 
was, “Cut down on the nicotine you pered and poited, “which is he! amiably pet 2 Tee on Oe ae 
which trotted around after the 


are absorbing into your system. ! 
Georgetownsmen while the latter es. 





It's the nicotine that is hurt- 
ing you. Not smoking. Not 
cigars. Nicotine is a harm 

ful drug that impairs your 
health and has nothing -to 
do with the pleasure of 
smoking. : , ( up I: inal 
Maybe your doctor oe ay 
doesn’t know of rN From Yorkshire poured a horde of 
O-Nic-O cigars. ns football fans. From Wales poured a 
Maybe he does not : "owt vi Tae 

know that we have 
perfected a method , the Wembley Stadium, London, for 
r a oe . the Association Football Cup final— 
mK oO micotine 2 
from tobacco. - 
We on ae year in Britain—between Cardiff 

in the tobacco | | no it net 

W en a“ we y eae : ; City and Shefheld United. 

Cc - x= a » ‘Ss b 4 
perimented over twenty ‘ ite : More than 100,000 persons were 
‘ xperi- five year F 
a. a a / . ave ’ ngs ce en te mee op nme present. The Duke and Duchess of 

» ce & hed , 
at last we ee York 
discovered = * 3 : was a hard-fought contest, ending 1 
secret. NO ‘ > 
chemicals are " | * ; | to 0 in favor of Sheffield. In 
used. The bulk Wm 
of the nicotine 1s rnationa Duke pinned football medals on the 
removed but the 
enjoyment in the 
tobacco is absolutely mai One of the attractions of the day 
animpaired. The fla- i" ; 
vor and aroma are stil’ ¥ii@ “Cheest!” “I \in’t no chippy, yuh | Was an ull 
there. ‘ head, | a husk.” They were mitted the sale of alcoholic stimu: § 


tablished the new world’s record of 
7 min. 42 sec. 


horde of football fans. All went to 


the biggest football match of the 





made two more. The game 


midst of raucous British cheers, the 


heaving breasts of the winning team. 





day license” which. per- 


O-Nic-O cigars are tsi | rring to a beaming, brawny run- lant during the hours when 
made of the finest im- . = Fa : ent pre- 
ported tobacco. The filler We ee” ae a Cee ae 
and binder are of carefully 
blended Havana. The wrap- 
pers are of the highest grade 
Sumatra. re ivid George Brownlow Cecil put this down to the fact that the 
They sat gasping | Yorkshiremen and the Welsh hold 


ob mi ark orse i . . 
: Ie in, dart h ee ae their drink well. 
d himself into the 


se 
‘ | | 1 4 
xf _— \ vent, iste x 
_ | __ al ve and ovet printec vast Sny " : 
7 ab \ ( ) é det. | pa hree times this winter the team broke 
V . | N I é the 
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“pubs” are closed. It was 
the 400-metre hur 
day’s games of the : 
the Right Hon there were few drunks about. Some 


however, that, despite the temptation, 





Ohio St ite, won by a yard. world’s indoor record for this distance. 
shricked in pride at see 
S. runner defeated by so 


Cut down on Nicotine. But smoke 
as many O-Nic-O’s as you like. Ask 
your doctor about them. Get him to 
try them himself. Become one of that 
legion of men of letters, of vy, of 
medicine, who have tried O-Ni 
and now will smoke nothing else. ton) econd DeHart Hubbard, 
‘ famed Michigan Negro, defeated A. 
Vail $1 np we wu uM ta treat Porritt (Oxford) by a yard and a 
cdi: alee” Geel us komad haif in the 100-yd. dash. Hills of 


Cigars Velici 


we will send you ¢ voy ween Princeton threw the shot 47 ft. 1% Rete . 
wonderfully utisf yu) cigars om vhich | eo ; . / ‘ Nf) Non-Alcoholic 


ee ae ol (Ae re in. In the 1 vault, three men tied 
moved, Order by mail nox for first place at 12 ft. 6 in. A brown, Y acco Ne 
We also manufacture O-Nic-O cigar : Tena H 6) VERMOU 
Shee aml AURTEGAD akc, Béliaocn arith Cas | wiry relay ium from the University ; 
bulk of the nicotine removes | of Havana was beaten by the City ; \ ER 
| $1 for sample pack- | $1 ample 5-02. College of Detroit. Many high- ‘ = ee THE IDEAL APPETIZ ; 


| age of +10 cigarettes. | ti oO »bacco. 
0 per 100 $3 per pound chool, 


Burghley did not do so 
hed third in the 120- 
h was won by Woods 


with Scattergood (Prince- 





I, prep-school, collegiate rec Bat Bottled in Turin, Italy 
ords fell. Pennsylvania took the %- 


mi. college relay, thus maintaining Sole Agents for the United States 


LINCOLN & ULMER its récord of having won at least one 
Department A | relay title in every carnival since the W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


132 W. 43rd STREET, NEW YORK | | beginning of the outdoor track fix- 22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


ture. A team from Georgetown took 
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. re 
Current Situation 
The past week provided a cross- | 
word puzzle great difficulty to | 
| those numerous folk who attempt to | 
| detect tendencies in business “early in 


of 


the day.” Stocks faltered, bonds 
firmed, sterling rose, iron and steel 
contracted and dealers hesitated to | 
| place anything but small orders. 


Anyone who wishes to deduce any 
consistent from these 
happenings is welcome to try. 


conclusion 


In domestic business, the railroads | 
continue to occupy the limelight. 
Mergers abound, and still more are | 
projected. When and if the Interstate 


Commerce Commission approves the 


| Nickel Plate consolidation now be- 
| fore it (True, Aug. 11, 18, Apr. 6, 27), 
many of these tentative and private rail 


merger plans will probably be rushed to 
completion. 


Steel Meeting 
Although there are some 100,000 


individual stockholders in the UV. S. 
Steel Corporation, the company’s an- 





nual meeting was attended, last week, 
by the usual corporal’s guard of 
} about 100. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, in his re- | 
marks, particularly stressed the need 
for conservatism in the payment ol 
dividends and the undesirability of 
distributing surplus under _ present 
conditions. Evidently, the stockhold- 


ers have in some cases been disap- 
pointed in their treatment by the di- 
rectors and have been saying so 
Judge Gary stated that the Com 


pany’s surplus had reached $517,061, 
308, but to 


meet new to | 


that it was 


necessary 


: 
and also 


competition 


provide for possible additional taxes. 

Of the stockholders of the Steel 
Corporation, George F. Baker, 
Chairman of the First National Bank 
of New York, remains the largest 
individual investor, with 500 shares 
of preferred and ‘58,050 of commo 
stocl wortl ithout sf 735,000 al 
present market prices. Other prom- 


Lawrence ( 





inent holders were: 

Phipps, (junior U. S. Senator from 
Colorado), 5,000 preferred and 30,000 
common; President Coolidge, 50 
common; Judge Gary, 1,966 preferred 
and 661 common; John P. Morgan, 
| 901 common 
| In the Wall Street Journal, Judge 
Gary's argument for limiting dividends 
to 7% was rebutted. The Journal | 
| pointed out that the Steel Corpora- 
tion now showed a total investment 
| of $2,126,000,000, on which 1924 
earnings were about 5%. The invest- 
| ment behind the stock amounted to 
$1,586,000,000, on which payments to 
stockholders amounted to 3.8%. “If,” 


| argued the Wall Street Journal, “the 
Corporation, in a 


average 


year ol 


| Lamm) 
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Security Values? {| Dodge 





The Brookmire organization — 
has, for 21 years, scientifically [fp 4S @ 
F Automobil 


and successfully studied and 
forecast the long swings of se- 
curity prices. 
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Consistent Profits 
Clients were advised to buy in 
August, 1923 stocks rose 
14% ; advised to sell in Febru- 
ary, 1924—stocks fell 10% ; ad- 
vised to buy in June, 1924— 
stocks rose 36%. 

What Policy Now? 
The future trend of security 
prices is discussed in our latest | 
bulletin. Copies are available 
now. Mail the coupon. 1 
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BROOKMIRE | 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. i 
25 West 45th St., New York i 


Please send me Bulletin TM-81 free. ] 
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MAIL fhis coupon for FREE 
BOOKLET on 8% investments 
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FLORIDA 
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Our booklet | 


regularly. e 
and how you can get this | 
high rate safely through our First Mortgage 
Bonds on select, income-producing propertie 


Pays 8° interest 
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in Miami, fastest-growing city in the U 
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or more than average earnings, can 
not make 5% on its investment, why 


) contintie adding to that investment?” 


Dodge Sale 


Though Clarence Dillon's spectacular 
purchase and sale of the Dodge Brothers 
Automobile Co., now Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. (Time, Apr. 13, 20), is largely com 
pleted, the shouting about it is not. In 
deed, the speculators and brokers of the 
Stock Exchange are still keenly inter- 
ested in the matter. 

The new Dodge shares were listed on 
the Exchange on a “when issued” basis, 
before the actual stock certificates were 
printed. Subsequently, open contracts 
made on this basis were settled by the 
delivery of interim certificates for the 
preference stock, and of interim receipts 
for the 6% gold debentures. When the 
permanent stock and bond certificates 
are engraved, they will in turn be sub 
stituted for the interim securities now 
outstanding. 

From their entry on the Exchange 
market, the preference shares have sold 
at their issue price of 100, or better. 
At first, dealers who had sold more 
shares than they were subsequently able 
tyobtain from the syndicate were forced 
to buy what they needed in the market. 
Asa result, the price rose slightly over 
103. It then declined to 100 and a frac- 
tion, and there it stayed. Wall Street, 
as usual sceptical, is now wondering how 
many shares the syndicate is having to 
buy* to keep the price at this figure so 
consistently. Incidentally, this factor 
will determine the profits of the syndi 
cate in the deal. 

The payments made for the new 
Dodge securities proved a considerable 
influence on Wall Street money rates 
for a time, and tended to produce 
cheaper money there by the rapid piling 
up of funds in Manhattan banks. 


Philanthropy 

In the deep ravine of Wall Street, it is 
an old story of how Claude H. Foster 
founded the Gabriel Manufacturing Co. 
on the modest sum of $1,500. Wall 
Street was equally cognizant that that 
Company earned $1,086,195 last year, 
representing an interest of 72,413% on 
the original investment; that Mr. Foster 
was the sole owner of this thriving 
concern, which manufactured three 
quarters of the world’s automobile snub 
bers and shock-absorbing devices. But 
even Wall Street, which hears many 
strange things without a metaphorical 
ficker of its eyes, opened them wide in 


) astonishment last week. 


It was reported that Mr. Foster had 
sold his Company to the Cleveland and 
Manhattan banking and brokerage firm 
of Otis & Co., founded by Charles A. 
("Tot") Otis, also editor of Finance 


"lt 18 a usual practice, when a large offering 
of securities is made by a syndicate to the 
public, for ‘the syndicate to place a market 
order to buy at about the price of the offering. 
hus the market price of the security is kept 
ator above the syndicate price until the 
offering is largely dosposed of. 








and Industry. That was not surprising. carrier would escape a receivership, al- 


But that he should have sold for $3,000,- | though by a narrow margin. To many, 
000 less than was offered was. Mr. therefore, the receivership (Time, Mar. 
Foster, rich and content, was actuated 30) came as a surprise. 


solely by the desire to have the Com- 
pany’s stock sold to his employes and 
the public at a reasonable price. 


Last week, an enterprising “star re- 
porter” of Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis’ newspapers began a series of 
feature articles on the failure of St. 





St. Paul Paul. But, despite the considerable ad- 

For about two years, the future of vance publicity concerning wonders to 
the St. Paul R. R. has provided a ready | be revealed, his articles have so far 
subject for debate and conjecture at | revealed little or nothmg not known 
Wall Street Juncheon tables. Most | already, and arrived at no definite con- 
people thought the great Northwestern | clusions. One article created the im 








Dollars and Sense 


Some men always seem to buy and sell stocks at the right time. 
Their principal steadily increases at the rate of 20% or more a 
year and their set backs are few and far between. These men 
are following a dollars and sense policy—the constructive and 
productive methods advocated by 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


The first essential is a clear and definite understanding of the 
speculative cycle, and the sign posts which identify the broad 
swings of the market, at their various stages. Barron’s, with 
a vast and experienced organization behind it, is a universally 
recognized authority in the field of investment and finance. 


A second essential is the necessity of knowing just when to buy, 
and what securities are a purchase. Our department devoted to 
Financial Queries and Investment Suggestions has been respon- 
sible time and again for successful investment by our readers. 


Thirdly, every individual who buys securities for an apprecia- 
tion in value, no matter how shrewd a buyer he may be, must 
recognize the stage at which to sell for the most dollars profit. 
A tremendous amount of potential wealth is lost at this point. 
The full significance of this selling stage has been overlooked. 


For this reason Barron’s has published a 15-page booklet on 
when to take profits and the effectiveness of various modes of 
investment procedure. This booklet should prove a valuable 
help to every security buyer. 


OUR FREE OFFER 
BARRON’S 


We will mail without charge 44 Broad Street, New York City 
or obligation, to anyone filling 
in the attached coupon, our Please send a complimentary copy 


“ ’ of Barron’s and your booklet, “You'll 
booklet, “You'll Never Get Never Get Poor Taking Profits,” men- 


Poor Taking Profits,” anda | tioned in your offer. 
current issue of Barron’s. 


BARRON’S Address 


The National Financial Weekly 
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No solicitor wili follow up your request for this material. 



























































A dentist ould 


have told him 
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Prevent tooth decay 
below the gum-line 


As the soil nourishes the tree 
roots, the gums nourish the teeth. 
And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay 
when gum shrinkage starts in. 


This condition—one of the first 
stages of Pyorrhea—is very com- 
mon and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to pre- 
vent. If not checked promptly, it 
will lead to loss of teeth and seri 
ous organic diseases. 


If used in time and used consist- 
ently twice daily, Forhan’s will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will preservethe gums 
in their pink, normal, healthy con- 
dition, safeguard your health and 
keep your mouth clean, fresh and 
wholesome. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s Forthe Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orhans © 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 





DISEASS OF THE MOUTH 





| She neglected 
‘| her gums 
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i me 
+ he it 


. He found out— 


a 


too late 


4 out of 5 


are marked 


There’s no way to get 
around it. Dental statis- 
tics show that four out of 
every five over 40—and 
thousands younger, too 
—are victims of Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to avoid 
this dread disease? 


















Just as the stability of 
alighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 
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saved by Government _ intervention 
This was subsequently denied by hig} 
officials in Washington. 

To summarize the fundamental! causes 


for the St. Paul collapse would require} 


much analysis of a statistical and eco. 
nomic character—heavy fare for news. 
paper readers. The occasion for the 
failure was provided when the road's 
bankers refused to refund the matur- 
ing bonds which forced the insolvency 
This action can, in turn, be interpreted 
according to the taste and fancy of the 
interpreter. 


The next Congress may wel! make a} 
special investigation of the situation-- | 


as usual, somewhat late in the day. 


Jewish Conspiracy 

Aaron Sapiro is the originator of 
cooperative marketing plans for farm. 
ers. During the past 15 years, he has 
been instrumental in building up agri: 
cultural marketing organizations in 38 
states, and he is attorney for them. In 
the past, he has been employed by both 
the California fruit-growers and _ the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus. 

Henry Ford’s anti-Jewish articles in 


his Dearborn Independent are still re-! 


membered. The Detroit manufacturer 
was especially ‘concerned with Jewish 
bankers, and in the course of the Dear- 
born articles accused Sapiro of being 


one of a “conspiracy of Jewish bank 


ers who seek to control the food 
markets of the world.” Indeed, ac: 


cording to Mr. Sapiro’s declaration, hef 


has been accused by the same publica 
tion of seeking to gain control of the 
markets for wheat, potatocs, hops, hay 
tobacco and cotton, as well as the raisir 
and bean industries. 

Mr. Sapiro has accordingly — sued 
Henry Ford and the Dearborn Publish 
ing Co. for $1,000,000 libel. The lawyer 
claims that his standing with U. S. anf 
Canadian farmers has been irreparabl 
damaged by the articles put out in Mr. 
Ford's paper. All in all, Mr. Sapiro’ 
declaration amounts to 92 printed pages, 
and contains 21 separate “counts,” eat 
of which quotes articles said to have 
appeared in the Dearborn Independent 


Virginian Leas 

Last week’s events went to prove 
that, in the highly competitive clash 
of Eastern railroad mergers, the 
er re ER TT 
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Learn a new language 


as children learn it! 


A remarkably simple new way to learn French, Spanish and German, based 


on the natural way 


a picture book, and as fascinating as a game. 


children “‘pick up” any language. 


As easy as reading 


Not a word of English in any 


lesson — yet you read a foreign language at sight and understand it! 


F somebody told you to read a foreign 

newspaper at sight you would probably 

say: “Impossible. Why, I don't know 
a word of any language but English!” 

Yet, amazing as it may seem, the fact is 
that you do actually know hundreds of 
words in French, Spanish and German, 
which are almost identical with words in 
English. Over 40 of them, printed in the 
panel, were taken from a single New York 
newspaper page. In addition to these words 
there are thousands of others whose mean- 
ings you can guess correctly almost in- 
stantly. 

What does this mean? Simply that you 
already have a start toward saber any 
foreign language you choose, by the sim- 
plest, most efficient method ever invented. 

This is the Pelman Method of Language 
Instruction—a remarkably simple new way 
of teaching that has just been brought to 
America and has 
already been enthu- 
siastically re- 
ceived. 

Just like a child, 
learning to speak, 


you don’t bother 
about grammar, 
syntax, or any ot 


the other thousand 
and one rules that 
make ordinary lan- 
guage studies so 
difficult. Instead of 
that you learn how 





places where it is necessary, you get the 
meaning of new words from little pictures— 
but the principle of using words you already 
know, to teach you whole new sentences, 
works so well that you literally read the 
course from beginning to end in French, and 
at sight. Your interest is seized from the 
very start with all the fascination of a game. 
Before You Realize It, You Are 
Speaking a New Language 

In an astonishingly short time, from eight 
to twelve 
weeks, you 
will be able 
to read books 
and newspa- 
pers in the 
language you 
have chosen 
—and almost 









before you 
realize it you 
will find 


yourself able 
to speak that 
language 


more fluently 
than students 
who have 
studied it in 
the old dry- 
as-dust, toil- 
some “gram- 
mar-first’ 
way. 
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You Learn to 
Read at Sight 


tendency 
illustrate 
contraction 
theory 
absolute 


Suppose, for ex- dictator 


ample, you decide political 
to learn French. social 
(The Pelman Sys- pon 
t practical 
em is just as ef- ignore 
fective with other eminent 
languages.) When national 
you open the fir = 
j pen the first energetic 
lesson of the Pel industrial 


interest 
organization 
department 


man Method you 
will be surprised to 
see not a_ single 
word of explana- 
tion in English. But you will 
that English is not necessary. 
find that your knowledge of 
given you hundreds of words 
know, which appear almost 
same in French. 


You will then find that unfamiliar words 
are made clear to you by the way they “fit 
in” with those you recognize instantly. In 


soon realize 

You will 
English has 
you already 
exactly the 





capitalist and was amazed 


administration to hear that I 
inspection had learnt it 
problem | all from corre- 
commissioner spondence. She 
naturally has lent me 
liberal | several Span- 
aspiration ish books which 
aristocracy I can read 
element with the great- 


constellation 


” 
est ease. 
command 


Another stu- 


moral — dent enthusias- 
revolution tically says: 
conspire “T have been 


conference 
delegate 
historical 


over to France 
and have given 
your methods a 


consequence thorough | test- 

ing. I experi- 

enced no diffi- 

culty whatever and was able to enjoy many con 

versations with my French friends who do not 

speak English. On no occasion was I compelled 

to give up because of my inability to express my- 
self—thanks to your excellent course.” 
Still another student sent this letter: 


“IT have just returned from a voyage to South 
America, where I found that the amount of Span 


ish which the first and second booklets taught me 
was a very great help. I was given the oppor 
tunity of conversing in Spanish with some Span- 


ish speaking passengers on the voyage home.” 


The reason why students of the Pelman 
Method of Language Instruction have been 
able to learn to read and speak so quickly 
is because they learn the practical language! 
No time is wasted on memorizing lists of 
words or intricate rules of grammar. Why 
should it be necessary to learn grammar ? 
Consider that a child will speak a foreign 
language correctly without knowing one 
grammatical rule. 

Every second of the time you give to 
studying this remarkably simple method is 
spent in reading and speaking the new lan- 
guage. Every lesson keeps you interested 
and eager for the next. The few rules of 
grammar that you need are picked up auto- 
matically—almost unconsciously. It is only 
after you can already speak and read read- 
ily that the subject of grammar is touched 
—but correct pronunciation and accent are 
taught from the very first lesson by a re- 
markable new inverttion that makes this 
part of your progress astonishingly easy. 


Remarkable Book Free 


Do you realize that a knowledge of just 
one more language, in addition to English, 
can help you win a better position and a 
larger salary? Do you know that men and 
women of culture are familiar with at least 
one of the principal European tongues? Are 
you aware that hitherto unknown pleasures 
await you in the reading of the great works 
of French, Spanish and German authors in 
the original ? 

The amazing free book that is yours for 
the asking tells you all about them. It shows 
you what a real business asset, what a real 
cultural benefit, what a wonderful means 
for pleasure it is to have another language 
at your command. 

Here you have had only a mere hint of 
the fascinating and enjoyable way you can 
now learn any foreign language through the 
remarkable Pelman Method. Our free book 
gives you a convincing demonstration of 
the actual method—actually teaches you to 
read at sight a page of the language you 
decided to learn. 

The coupon below brings you 11 infor- 
mation about the Pelman System of Lan- 
guage Instruction. Send for it today. It 
costs you nothing. It places you under no 
obligation. Mail the coupon at once. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-664 


2575 Broadway New York City 


Approved as a Correspondence School under 
the laws of the State of New York 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-664 
2575 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me full information about the 
Pelman System of Language Instruction. 
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What 


Can you recognize it? It is one of the 
best known places in the world. Millions of 
people enter it and leave it yearly. Thov- 
sands of ships use its harbor. Its name is 
continually in the newspapers. 

From this bare shape you can probably tell 
that this is the harbor of New York. But 
what does this map, absolutely accurate as it 
is, mean to youP Very little, if anything! 
To be useful a map must be more than an 
exact picture of the contours of the earth. 
It must be able to give you at a glance what- 
ever information you may need about a place 
—about its people—about its history. .. . 

It is in the making of useful maps that 
Ranp MCNatiy & Company are recognized 
as supreme. They can show you things about 
_our world that you would never think to find 








place is this? 


expressed by maps. Climatic maps—histor- 
ical maps—radio maps—commercial maps— 
mileage maps—city guides—automobile road 
maps—population maps—maps to show 
wealth, commerce, industry, crops, soil, 
markets, All these, and more, are printed by 
Ranp MCNatty & Company to answer every 
need of the business man, the scientist, the 
teacher, the traveler or the man who merely 
wishes to understand the daily news. 


There is need of a Ranp MCNAL.y Globe 
and Atlas in every home. Especially where 
therearechildren. Youwant RAND MCNALLYy 
products because they are invariably accue 
rate—always up to the minute. Their in- 
finite variety of maps, globes, atlases are 
always most reasonable in price. On sale at 
all leading stationers. 


Ranp MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. R-187 


' §36 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 





Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Maisematics,Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects command 
either High School or College 


Credit. Start any time. 
The Gniversity of Chicago 


38 EllisHall CHICAGO, ILL. 





EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French bat- 
tlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian 


Lakes, the Rhine —.Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, wonderful 
sightseeing programs with best guides. Our new 


booklet is ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Building, Boston 
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Educational Tours 
For Men and Women 
Europe, 1925 
67 Days 


$395 and up 


College instruction and credit 
if desired 
For full particulars address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tours Division 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Pennsylvania R. R. is by no means 
to be forgotten, even if the ~ Van 
Sweringens’ Nickel Plate has en- 
joyed most of the limelight. 





The Nickel Plate was quite anxious 
to acquire the Virginian R. R., and 
neither the New York Central nor 
the Baltimore & Ohio would _ have 
wept bitter tears at being asked to 
take it over. The Virginian consists 
of a single line running from Nor- 
folk back into the coal territory in 
the hills. It slopes so steadily sea- 
ward that cars loaded with coal 
(about 90% of its traffic) can coast 
downhill without need of much fuel, | 


But while other rail groups 
“claimed” the Virginian, the Penn- 
sylvania went out and took it. This 
was done by the leasing of the Vir- 
ginian to the Norfolk & Western, 
which is in turn controlled and 
largely owned by the Pennsylvania, 
Under the lease, the N. & W. will 
secure all revenues from the Vir- 
ginian, in return for paying its oper- 
ating expenses, taxes and a 6% divi- 
dend on its preferred and common 
stocks, or about $3,500,000 a year. 
Recent net earnings of the Virginian 


should about make up this total 
amount whose payment is under 
taken by the N. & W. 
Rechartering 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 


W. Mellon is scarcely a short-sighted | 
man. He is already looking 
to 1935, when the 20-year charters of 
the Federal Reserve Banks expire. Mr 
Mellon pointed out, last week, that the 
latter institutions can exist only as long 
as their present charters permit, unless 
new legislation is enacted ; otherwise the 
Ranks must close their operations in 


1935. 


forward 


It may seem that 1935 is still rather 
far off. However, Mr. Mellon has had 
reason to know how slow is the prog 
ress of even the most necessary legisla 
tion in Washington and doubtless 
wishes to get a good running start now. 
Also, as he himself admits, it is im- 
portant to recharter the Banks in a 
period of prosperity rather than during | 
a depression, when opposition to renew: | 
will be 


ing the Reserve’ charters 
strongest. 
The Secretary, by alluding to the 


failure of Congress, in 1836, to renew 
the charter of the second Bank ot the J 


United States, showed that he wishes t 
avoid the consequences of that political 
action of almost a century ago. At 
that time, Nicholas Biddle of Phila 
delphia was the guiding spirit of the 
second Bank of the United States 
Biddle unfortunately became embroiled 
in a long controversy with President 
Andrew Jackson, who thus set his face 
against continuing the Bank, and, ™ 
1836, carried his point. The result was 
the panic of 1837 and a disorgamizei™ 
currency and banking system for almo 
83 years. 
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LETTERS 


Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain 
either supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in TIME. 








Fonetic 

Lake Placid Club, 
TIME Essex Co., N. Y 
New York, N. Y. Apr. 26, 1925 
Gentlemen: 


Lake Placid Club has never attempted com 
plete fonetic spelling as yu report (Timer, 
Apr. 20, P. 16) but it does omit many use 
less and misleading letters as needed pioneer 


work. The ending of sing, bring, etc., is 
neither n, g, nor any combination of n and g, 
but a simple sound which skolars the world 


over for almost a century hav represented by 
a taild n. 

Yur attempted illustrations ‘‘krem of whet” 
and “ye krem’’ would giv any student of 
fonology a spasm. I never saw em used for 
the sound in seem. It is always as in gem, 
hem. To skolars c is merely the round form 
of k and some day wil be displaced by k; but 
we leay cream as no one mispronounces it. 
But we spel /eag so foreners and children 
won't pronouns it in 2 sylables like ague. 
They call head heed, like bead, but our hed is 
clearer as is our shorter and better hav; but 
have will be pronounsd like gave, lave, nave, 
rave, save, wave. 

We all know by, 


study has proved y the 


my, try, etc, Extended 
best way to write this 
hyt (for the absurd 


height), myt. Some spellings move the mirth 
of novices in fonology, but it makes them 
think and perhaps inquire and they see that 
ys is better than ice. Your sample yc would 


be /ke, as c is only the old round form of k. 


Practically all eminent skolars in English 
and editors of our dictionaries ar agreed as to 
the present need of simpler spelling. Many 


of the recognized leaders in education declare 
it the most important problem before teachers. 
I will gladly send free to any reader of 
Time a brief statement of Reasons and Rules 
which wil be convincing to the fair minded. 


Metvit Dewey. 
President 


Bygone Age 

TIME 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

__Jim_ Fisk was a tin peddler from Pownal, 
Vt. Not he, but Daniel Drew, sold watered 
stock at the Bull’s Head Tavern. Selling 

watered live stock by weight was an old trick 

when Mesopotamian cowboys used to trade, in 


Pines, N. C. 
1925 


Southern 
Ap! . 2i, 


the wine-rooms, at Ur of the Chaldees. It is 
much if you do not mix up Daniel Drew* 
with John Drew.t+ Jim Fisk** with John 


Fiske.}+ 
NEWELL MarTIN 


Aquatic Finance 


Timr Toronto, Ont., 
New York, N. Y. Apr. 21, 1925 
Gentlemen: 


Your issue of Apr. 20, P age 2, third col- 
umn, asterisk note, the phrase * ‘watered stock” 
evolved from the practice of this trick by the 
brother sf the original J. J. Astor, not Jim 
isk, as you mention. 


See Book of Daniel Drew, by Bouck White. 

Cray H. MoseDALe 
According to the Book of Daniel 
Drew, he (Drew) sold watered stock 
to Henry Astor—but there is only 
Drew's word for it. Some regard all 
versions of the origin of “watered 
stock” as semi- mythological since the 
term “watered jury” (corrupt jurors) 
Was in use as early as 1792.—Ep. 


<titnwate 
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The ‘Printers’ cArt 


0A. Applied to Typewriting! 


| HN ILLIONS of typewritten letters go 


unread today because they look so 
uninteresting. But that can’t be said of 


What the NEW 
HAMMOND Does 


Writes in any kind of type you 
want. 
Instantly changes from one style 
or size to another—simply by 
shifting gears. l 
Changes letter spacing to fit vari- 
ous sized types. } 
Makes use of over 50 different 
languages and 140 mathemat- 
ical and special characters. 


Assures uniform impression by 
automatic touch. 





The New Hammond comes in either the 
Desk Type or Folding Portable, which has 
all the exclusive features of the Desk Type, 
but weighs only 834 pounds. 


Hammond Typewriter Corp., 80 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New Yo 





¥e 











You want a 


a Hammond-typed letter! 


The new Hammond dresses up old words in 
so many new and different styles that they arouse 
Today, hundreds of ex- 
ecutives are using this unique machine for sales 
letters, reports and documents whose importance 
demands unusual methods of presentation. 


immediate attention. 


oS, 


THE NEW 


AMMON 


TYPEWRITE oy 


CC pees 


What special neecianind do YOU with 


Write today for illustrated catalog describing the New 
Hammond, and suggesting countless ways it can be 
made to serve. 
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VARIABLE SPACING 


CHANGEABLE TYPE 
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whole wheat food 


to give stomach relief from the heavy foods of Winter—but 
be sure the whole wheat grains are thoroughly cooked. 
making Shredded Wheat Biscuit the perfect whole grains of 
wheat are cooked in steam, drawn into filmy shreds and 
baked in ovens. Contains all the body-building elements in 
the whole wheat including the bran, which is Nature’s best 


laxative. 


kind. 
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Delicious for any meal with milk or fruits of any 


Did Witter Water 
reduce this man’s 
pressure too much? 


March B, S0R2.... . -200 

April are | 

May iS, Meee... 235s. 808 

July 15, 1922 160 

August SS. Saeed 

September 21, 1922 

October 14, 1922 

February 2 

August 233, 

His physician writes: “He shows marked 
improvement in elasticity: of the arteries. 
Vitality, appearance and general condition 
wonderfully improved. There is no question 
but what the good results obtained were due 
to the action of the Witter Water Treat- 
ment.” 

He writes: “I feel thirty years younger 
since taking Witter Water; am working as 
hard and making more money than at 30 
years of age. I am 70 years old.” 


SYMPTOMS 


. Cold hands and cold feet. 
Slight momentary dizziness. 
. Sleep unrefreshing. 
Sleep disturbed by dreams. 
Feeling of fullness in the head. 
. Gastric disturbances after meals. 
Constipation. 
Weakness and lowered vitality. 
- Nervousness. 
Headaches. 

The death rate is greatly increased by 
High Blood Pressure, but the death rate 
advances much faster than the blood pres- 
sure increases, as shown by the following 
table prepared by Dr. J. W. Fisher, Medi- 
cal Director of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company: 

10-14 mm. above normal— 36.1¢ 

15-24 mm. above il— & 

34 mm, 

5-49 mm. 

50 mm. « v i 314.7% inere mortality 
Witter Water is not a laxative or a bever- 
age, but a pleasant-tasting, natural spring 
water from California, and is so richly im- 
pregnated with alkaline minerals that it is 
taken only in small doses of a wine-glass- 
ful at a time. It acts by neutralizing the 
acid poisons in the blood, and thus removes 


the cause of High Blood Pressure. 


Free Sample Bottle 


With analysis of Witter Water, also valuable F 
set about High B 1 Pressure will be sent t 
mailing this coupon. 
e nleienianenietee te tee ke 
WITTER WATER €O., Not Inc. 

608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

WVithout obligatic on w part, send me Free 
sottle with analysis of Witter Water, 
ree Booklet about High Blood Pressure. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Robert (“Bobby”) Jones, 
National Open golf champion, 1923, 
National Amateur champion, 1924, 
and Mrs. Jones, a daughter; at At- 
lanta. 


. . . 


Born. To Burton K. Wheeler, jun- 
ior U. S. Senator from Montana, and 
Mrs. Wheeler, a daughter (7'4 Ibs.); 
in Washington, D. C. 


. . . 


Engaged. John T. Pratt Jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John T. Pratt (Ruth 
Sears Baker Pratt, Vice Chairman 
of the National Republican Ways 
and Means Committee), nephew of 
Herbert L. Pratt, President of the 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., to Miss 
Mary Christy Tiffany, of St. Louis. 


. e . 


Married. Theodore M. Edison, son 
of Inventor Thomas A. Edison, to 
Miss Anna M. QOsterhout, daughter 
of Prof. Winthrop J. V. Osterhout, 
Professor of Botany at Harvard Uni- 
versity; in the Appleton Chapel at 
Harvard. 

Married. Mrs. Harriet Pullman 
Carolan, of Burlingame, Calif., sis- 
ter-in-law of Frank O. Lowden, one- 
time (1917-21) Governor of Illinois, 
to Col. Arthur F. Schermerhorn of 
Manhattan; in Manhattan. 


Married. Samuel Goldwyn, 43, 
(original name Goldfish), film pro- 
ducer, onetime husband of Blanche 
Lasky (sister of Jesse L. Lasky of 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration), to Miss Frances Tloward, 
stage and screen actress; in Jersey 
City. 

Divorced. Richard Bennett, actor, 
by Mr Mabel Morrison Bennett 
(Adrienne Morrison, actress); in 
Manhattan. She charged misconduct. 
The Bennetts have lived apart for 
some time, to give their temperas 
ments free play. 

Died. Harry T. Roll, 20, junior at 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.); at Colgate, struck by a bolt of 
ightning, as he completed a_ 100- 
yd. dash on the athletic field cinder 
track. 

a ae 

Died. Mrs. Frances B. Dawes, aunt 
of Vice President Charles G. Dawes; 
at Marietta, Ohio. 

Died. Mme. Olga Novikoff, 77, 
famed Russian political writer; in 
London. She defended the Slavonic 
cause, endeavored to promote an 
Anglo-Russian alliance, worked with 
and on Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, 
Carlyle. She is credited with having 
averted an Anglo-Russian war in 
1878. 








CAMP ON TROUT 
STREAM 


in White Mountains 


Situated 1%4 miles from railroad 
station, Warren, New Hampshire; 
10 hours from New York City, 
House bungalow type with large 
living room and 5 bedrooms in 
main house. Running spring 
water, hot and cold, in each room. 
Separate servants bungalow to 
accommodate 3 servants. Garage 
for 2 cars, with bedroom for 
chauffeur. ‘Tennis court. — Six 
miles from Lake Tarleton Club 
golf course. Will sell, or rent 
furnished to suitable party. Apply 
for particulars to C. H. Newman, 
40 Wall Street, New York City, 


“Step on Air ‘ 


Spalding “Rajah” Soles 


crepe rubber are 

and resilient that 

is of “stepping o1 
Attached to the pol ular 
Spalding low-cut tan calf | 
leather shoes equally suit- 


able Lor treet or fair- 10 | 
EOI o03% - 


way. cecee 


105 Nassau St. 518 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK. . 
And all large cities 
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Ways that are Wary 


China is farthest East or farthest West, according “Limehouse Nights” swept the reading public with 
towhich coast of America comes nearest home to us. its absorbing tales of the London Slums. 


It is, perhaps, the most foreign of all the far-flung | é 2 And all dancing America has thrilled to the haunt- 
ports of the seven seas. ing loveliness of the rhythm of “Limehouse Blues.” 


Byer since Marco Polo’s day it has beckoned to the | | So now there is a real welcome waiting for “WAYS 
traveler as a land of mystery, and age-old magic THAT ARE WARY”, this new book of poign- 
beauty. antly sweet and exciting stories, brimming with ex- 


From China have floated dim echoes of a philosophy | otic scenes, and new, strange, 


and a severity of rectitude which all the world has 


iiaced. Vivid and Colorful Characters 








And from China too, have drifted most amazing— has been enthusiastically welcomed as “The 
American Limehouse Nights’ and one of 


Stories of Infinite Guile ager a its greatest English admirers wrote: 


Our first bold Captains, who sailed the 
outermost seas brought marvelous lacquers, 
fnely wrought gold and bronzes, silks so 
delicate that yards could be passed through 
afinger ring, blazing embroideries, and ex- Bt 
quisite and intricate fantasies in ivories and mm : Beit | Not even in China itself could you hope to 
ades. Ba ah. get the contrast which gives this book its 


“Ways that are Wary’ gives us a 
dozen ripping stories with situations 
enough to please the greatest literary 
sensation hunter.” 


And these in many a colonial home became f 5 > | \ em charm. 
the most treasured heirlooms passed down j : ; 
fom generation to generation, at last to 
find a place in one of our great museums, 
there to delight all eyes with their 


De Bra has taken San Francisco’s China- 
town for his background,—“The Alley of 
Lingering Shadows’—‘‘The Shop of Ten 
Thousand Profits’—dim interiors where 

iy opium is smoked and flageolets pipe—or- 
Gorgeous and Sensuous Beauty ea bn . nately carved balconies where lanterns glow 
a and Cantonese daughters quaintly sing ““The 


And the people of China have had quite as : : Ss 
— So te Ballad of the Unapproachable Maidens. 


distinct an appeal to the imagination as . 
their arts and their traditions. What kind 7 > ah And against this picturesque setting his fig- 
of folk could they be? So old, so wise, so - oe ' ! ures stand out with the jeweled beauty of 
unperturbed by time. Bd MMe carven jade. 

The inventors of gunpowder, who only 
wed it to supply the world with fire crack- 
es. The originators of the mariner’s com- 
pass, who never willingly sailed from sight 
of land. : 
There they were, on the bottom side of the Fate that is Swift and Ruthless 


globe from us conducting their lives and a es stalks to killings as primitive as the Ancient 
even their thoughts from a standpoint that Hills of Kwang Tung. 


was frankly upside down to most of us. So ; 
since the day when Bret Harte wrote his WAYS THA r ARE W ane 1S 
oft quoted lines 7 ° . series of great action-stories judged merely 
quoted lines, The Alley of Lingering ? x bg on Tegeagy 
“pp + from the story-teller’s standpoint, but it is 
For ways that are dark Shadows 
”, : more than that. 
And tricks that 2re vain, eA ED NE RR 
The Heathen Chinee is peculiar.” it satisfies the hunger of the would-be traveler. It sup- 
plies thrill and romance to counter-balance the obvious 
and prosaic, and it gives a rich and vivid insight into the 
customs and lives of a most picturesque people. 


And through all the lovemaking of man 
and maid—through plot and counter-plot 
of hidden intrigue— 


There has been in this country a widely growing interest 
inthe psychology and the traditions of the Orient.« Amy 
Lowell has popularized Chinese motives for verse in her 
own inimitable way. If you enjoy reading, here is a treat in store for you. 


“WAYS THAT ARE WARY” 
By Lemuel De Bra 


An extraordinary portrayal of Oriental Intrigue, Tragedy and Romance 
Any Bookseller will supply this unusual book 


$2.00 
EDWARD J. CLODE, Inc. — Publishers — NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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P revert 


tooth 
trouble 


Many serious diseases 
come from decaying teeth 
that send their poison 
stealthily through the 
whole body. Prevention 
of tooth trouble is there- 
fore doubly important — 
both for good looks and 
for good health. 


Use 
COLGATE’S 


lt removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Particles of food cling 
easily to the teeth, and be 
tween them, and cause 
decay. Colgate’s removes 
these particles safely and 
and effectively. 


No claims to “cure” are 
made for Colgate’s. Ab- 
normal conditions are for 
the dentist to remedy. No 
tooth paste or powder can 
do it. 


Colgate’s does not scratch 
or scour your teeth — it 
“c ” 

washes” them clean. 


You will like the flavor of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream — your brushing 
after every meal will be a 
pleasure. 


Colgate & Co., New York 
Established 1806 
Large tube 25c 
Sold everywhere 


POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of TiME’s 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 
sen points with pride to: 


No more amorphous cities. (Page 14, 
column 3.) 


Birthday presents of sausages, sauer- 
kraut and beer. (P. 8, col. 3.) 


Two baby grands carried without 
difficulty. (P. 21, col. 1.) 
A birthday without cake or candles. 


(P. 9, col.’ 2.) 


Phe texture gelatine or rubber. 
(P. 18, col. 3.) 


Qu h 


\ide-eyed Wall Street. (P. 25, 
i 


Circumaerations of a voice. (P. 18, 
col. 1.) 
A prominent holder of 50 U. S. Steel 


hares. (P. 24, col. 2.) 


A Cecil sprinting in the U. S. (P. 22, 


col. 1) 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicie of 
the Vigilant Patriot views 


“Miaus” of the Red Cats. (Page 


column 2.) 


A man alleged to be defying the dead 
and living. (P. 6, col. 3.) 

curbing 
youth’s exuberance. (P. 17, col. 1.) 


Pre-Victorian devices for 


(P. 9, col. 1.) 


t office novelty. 


ugh Capitalism, (P. 


col. 


Assistant Attorney 


3.) 


0K lyn, New York 














In Chicago 


UESTS in the Main 
Dining Room of Tut 
Drake look out upon the 
fascinating blue waters of 
Lake Michigan. Thesur- 
roundings areso unique for 
a great metropolitan hotel. 





Under Tit BLACKSTONE 
Management 


Che 


DRAKE 


Cuicaco 


AUTHORIZED BY 


DOBBS 


SHOPS, for MEN 


The standard set by 
Dobbs Hats is reflected 
in Dobbs English Collars 
fresh from London, 
Dobbs Cravats and Ties 
in harmonious patterns 
and color blendings 


DOBBS & CO 


618-620 Fifth Avenue New York 
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“Tw resrUARY OF THIS YEAR (1924) my third baby was born. Three months later found me with constipation, headaches 
and just dragging around—and three small children. 1 decided something had to be done. I started taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, a cake morning and night. In a few weeks I was able to stop the use of cathartics; headaches and backaches were 
gone; and I had plenty of energy. I felt like a different woman,” 


Lou Know -SucH PrEorLE— 


Full of a new zest and joy in living. Read their 
remarkable tributes to this simple fresh food 


SSSA 


« 

Townesir ATINGLY RECOMMEND that persons 
suffering fron deficient digestion give Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a test. I suffered from a bad 
stomach for nearly twenty years. The unso- 
phisticated would remark, ‘Strange the doctor 
cannot cure his own stomach.’ 

“Since taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, which 
I began last June, I sleep one and a half hours 
more and can eat ‘a man’s dinner’ without 
distress, I am happy now and those around 
me appreciate it.” 

Dr. Witt1aM Neaton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OT a “cure-all,”’ not a medicine 

in any sense—Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active. And day by 
day it releases new stores of energy. 
For constipation especially, dissolve 
one cake in hot waler (not scalding) 
night and morning. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a 
cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! And let us send 
you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-6, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


Eat two or three cakes a day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 





Mrs, Marie T, Garver, Glencarlyn, Va. 


“TT nap evetoren acne of the face, which be- 
came chronic in spite of medical care and 
good hygiene. Serums, ointments, washes, 
drugs, diets, lotions, made me wretched with- 
out improving the unsightly condition. 
“Then I consulted our family doctor, who 
strongly advised trying Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
one cake before meals, three times a day. I 
took it regularly for six months. . . . My face 
cleared, I lost that thin, pale look, and was 
able to continue with my work at college.” 


Miss Rose Cooperman, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Shakespeare in One Volume 


F you did not have a single other 
book in your library, there are two 
works which, by common consent, 

are indispensable to every home. These 
are, the Bible and the works of Shake- 
speare. Many a great man has pointed 
to these two immortal masterpieces as 
the source of his education, his inspira- 
tion and success in life. 

If you do not yet own the complete 
works of Shakespeare—or if you would 
like to have them in a more convenient 
form for ready companionship—here is 
an unparalleled opportunity and the 
bargain of a life-time! 

FOR ONLY TWO DOLLARS 
AND NINETY-EIGHT CENTS— 
‘% the price of an ordinary book— 

*, youcan own the Complete 
*% Works of Shakespeare in a 
* single, wonderful volume 

*, that represents one of 

the greatest publish- 
Dent *, ing achievements 
, of modern times. 


WALT 


. 55 
West 42nd Street, “¢ 
New York City * 


* 
Send me for ® 
examination one of the im- ~~ 
ported copies of your new * 
ONE-Volume Edition of Shake- e 
speare’s Complete Works bound _ 
in flexible grained keratol. On @% 
delivery I will pay the postman only 
$2.98 plus postage, in full payment. * 
If I am not delighted with the book, 
you are to refund my money at once. 


Gentlemen : 


Mark x here if you prefer the thumb- 
indexed de luxe edition, bound in gen- 
uine suede leather, at only $1.50 more. 


Every play, poem and sonnet, 
complete and unabridged 


The genius of William Collins, a 
Scottish printer, made possible this 
marvelous volume that includes in the 
thickness of less than an inch and a 
half, everything that Shakespeare wrote 
—his plays, his poems, his sonnets. 
I°very one appears complete to the last 
word, in the authentic version. 

In addition there is a biographical 
introduction by St. John Ervine, Sir 
Henry Irving’s famous article on 
“Shakespeare and Bacon,” an Index 
to Characters and a glossary. 


Sir Henry Irving Edition 


Dedicated to the great Shakespearean 
actor, Sir Henry Irving, no pains have 
been spared to make this book a fitting 
memorial to this famous dramatic star 
and to the master whose plays he inter- 
preted so ably. The binding is flexible 
Keratol with the deep, rich graining of 
sumptuous leather. The front cover is 
embossed with the bust of Shakespeare 
and bears his facsimile signature in gold 
—and the pages are edged with gold on 
all three sides. 


1312 pages, large, clear type 


How can the complete works of 


“e, Shakespeare be contained in this single, 


= a er 
*, slender volume? The secret is in the 
*., use of fine quality Bible paper, 


light in weight, thin in texture, yet 
amazingly strong and so opaque that 
the type does not show through. The 
type used was selected as the most 
readable from hundreds of styles. 


Only a limited supply received 
from Scotland 


When news of this amazing master 
piece of publishing was first received, 
we immediately cabled to Scotland for 
all available copies. These have been 
recetved—the only copies in this coun: 
‘ry, and far too few to supply the full 
demand. These copies, while they last, 
will therefore be distributed direct t9 
booklovers from this announcement. 4 


The coupon brings you this wo 
derful book to examine at our 


the coupon. When the book arrivejg 
pay the postman the small price & 
$2.98 plus the few cents postage. The 
examine the book carefully; if you am 
not more than satisfied, your moni 
will be refunded without question. 
As you take absolutely no risk, and 
as this opportunity may never come f 
you again, mail the coupon TODAY: 


You need send no money now—only 


WALTER J. BLACK CO. 
Dept. 55, 7 West 42nd Street, N. Y. G 
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